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THE WONDERFUL BOY OF LONG AGO 



This is King George on a birthday ride passing the British lion outside the Palace. The 
sorrow of his people when the bulletins were anxious, and the obvious delight among all 
classes when they became more hopeful, was a remarkable example of the affection that 
is held for the King in the hearts of all. 


TEMPLE OF THE 
GOOD SAMARITAN 

GOING ABOUT DOING 
, GOOD 

The Spirit of Oberammergau 
Coming to South Wales 

LIVING RELIGION 

A few years ago an obscure minister 
from the Rhondda .Valley in South 
Wales mingled with the host that 
annually descends upon the famous 
Bavarian village of Oberammergau and 
was fired by the wonderful Passion 
Play he saw there. 

It was all more than a passing thrill 
to him. lie contrasted the brotherly 
happiness and the beautiful industrious¬ 
ness of this little village, nestling in its 
fir-clad hills, with the unneighbourliness, 
class-hatred, and idleness of his own 
dump-surrounded and dirty mining town 
of Tonypandy. And he came home 
with a great purpose. 

-Seedling of Christian Fellowship 

lie could not plant the rubbish tips 
with fir' trees and flowers, and bring 
the beauty of Bavaria to his dusty 
home ; but lie could plant something of 
the Bavarian love of honest industry 
in the hearts of his people. He could 
bring a seedling of the Christian fellow¬ 
ship of Oberammergau to the dark soil 
of his own village. 

First he founded a little toy factory, 
where poor miners out of work spent 
their days in fashioning old tins and 
scraps of boxes into splendid imitations 
of the wooden toys that are made at 
Oberammergau and have crept into the 
nurseries of the world. 

Then this minister went a big step 
farther. He enrolled all his happy 
toymakers as members of an Open 
Fellowship, a little band of practical 
Christians with a spirit for social service. 
He preached the openness of his fellow¬ 
ship, and Nonconformist and Anglican, 
Conservative and Labour man, tramp 
and business man, unemployed .and 
worker, all felt the wonder of his 
enthusiasm and came to him just as 
men, with all their petty little surface 
rivalries forgotten. 

A Toe H of the Peace 

Now the movement is beginning to 
show practical results. As its pioneer 
said, the members are there to practise 
what they preach, and they have begun 
in earnest. 

Enough money has been raised to buy 
a large house in its own grounds at 
Trealaw, near Tonypandy in the Rhondda 
Valley, and through the efforts of - the 
minister as architect, and his fellow- 
members as masons, carpenters, and 
decorators, this building has been con¬ 
verted into a worthy sanctuary for the 
spirit of the Open Fellowship. It is 
christened Community House, a Toe H 
of the Peace, and an ever-burning lantern 
will be , lighted on the threshold of 


this house as a symbol of eternal life. 
It has been possible to make such 
progress with the work that part of 
Community House has just been opened. 
For some weeks about 24 men have been 
working at Christmas toys, but they 
are naturally handicapped by want of 
funds in these early days of building. 
A clear thousand pounds is wanted to 
set this splendid work on a good foun¬ 
dation, with a kitchen where the girls 
can learn to cook and understand the 
mysteries of house management, a hostel 
where young men in business can come 
for a holiday or a camp, a library, a 
reading-room, a lecture-hall, a tennis- 
court, and a gymnasium. 

The promoters of Community House 
hope to make the walls bright with pic¬ 
tures, and to create an atmosphere 
which will bring a touch of beauty into 
many lives into which ordinarily very 
little beauty comes. 

Community House will be a sort of 
modern monastery, where young men 
with thoughts of social service who are 
likely to take up responsible positions 


in life may camp for short periods and 
help to break down class barriers among 
the workers. 

Community House will also be the 
temple of the Good Samaritan. In 
addition to training in arts and crafts 
such as bookbinding and weaving, 
carpentry will be taught to those who 
have fallen into misfortune, particularly 
the unemployed. 

A large stable has. been turned into 
a workshop “where the spirit of the 
Carpenter shall brood.'' 

There will be a ’little chapel with 
Gothic windows and a sirilple altar, and, 
true to the spirit of Oberammergau, 
a raised platform is to be erected in 
the grounds where Passion Plays will 
be performed. 

All this has come about through the 
resolute spirit of one man, a modest 
pastor whose name is Reginald Barker. 
Elis sincerity has drawn men unto 
him, and echoes of his enthusiasm have 
risen up and are floating out across the 
hills to find a hearing no one knows 
how far away beyond the valley. 


JENNYS BROTHER 

A LOOK AT CARLYLE’S 
POSTBAG 

How They Sent News From 
Home in the Old Days 

A LADY'S GIFT TO SCOTLAND 

Miss Margaret Aitken has presented 
the National Library of Scotland with 
700 autograph letters by her famous 
uncle Thomas Carlyle. 

She is 84, and the Keeper of Manu¬ 
scripts came to her home in Dumfries 
to receive the precious documents from 
the old lady’s own hands. 

The first letter was written in iScr 
to Carlyle’s mother, thanking her for 
" the bra white socks,” the cakes, and 
the butter. Many of the other letters 
were to his beloved sister Jenny, who 
became Miss Aitlcen’s mother. Those 
who only know Carlyle’s books think of 
him as a stern and stormy being, but 
these letters show how he loved his kin 
and begged for every scrap of news 
concerning them. 

The Strokes on the Wrapper 

“ Put the children to bed and then 
put pen to paper,” lift urged in one of 
his letters to his sister. 

The thrifty women had a device for 
letting him know all was well without 
writing a letter. They, sent him the 
local newspaper regularly," and on the 
wrapper put two strokes. 

The meaning of these two strokes was 
that No news was good news. Three 
strokes meant We have got your 
letter. But Carlyle complained, “ It 
is a pity to trust to strokes now that 
letters cost only one penny. sterling.” 
In London he clamoured for news of 
bonnie Scotland and his ain folk. " I 
cannot do without your despatches,” he 
told Jenny, adding: “ I must learn how 
it fares with you and the rest of them.” 

His wife loved Jenny too. She wrote 
once : “ Carlyle has the impudence to 
say he forgot to send his compliments to 
Jenny, as if it were possible for anyone 
acquainted with that morsel of perfec¬ 
tion to forget her.” 

The Man Behind the Writer 

One day Mrs. Carlyle went for a drive 
and died in her carriage. Then it was 
one of Jenny’s daughters who came to 
look after the heart-broken man. Slie 
was Mary Aitken, sister of the Margaret 
who has given the letters and who 
often stayed with her uncle in the: 
famous house in Chelsea which is now 
a Carlyle museum. 

Many of the letters deal with Carlyle's 
work and the famous people he knew, 
but it is the homely letters which will 
charm home people more than the 
literary \mes, because they show a side 
of the great; writer that the world did not 
suspect. YVpNill know the fiery historian 
of tlio FrenclK^Revolution and" the 
tempestuous critic ofGerman philosophy, 
but few of us know Jenny’s brother. 
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A LITTLE WAR 

BOLIVIA AND PARAGUAY 

A Trouble Fifty Years Old 
Leads to a Crisis 

STATES LOSE THEIR SENSES 
AND FIND THEM 

The South American Republics have 
shown a deep interest in the world’s 
Peace, and this makes it very surprising 
that two of them, Bolivia and Paraguay, 
should virtually have gone to war with 
each other in spite of arbitration 
treaties, Pan-American Conferences, and 
membership of the League. 

Like so many other disputes between 
nations, their quarrel concerns the 
boundary line between them. That 
consists of little more than a straight 
line drawn on the map across " arid 
forests and insect-ridden swamps,” the 
kind of frontier on which it is easy for 
army pickets to make a mistake and go 
too far afield and become unwitting 
trespassers. 

Building Forts 

But there is more than this in the 
trouble. The land has been in dispute 
for 50 years. There are rumours of 
natural stores of oil ill the disputed 
territories. More immediately important, 
Bolivia wants access to the great Para¬ 
guay River lower down than her present 
lowest point, so that she may have 
trading contact with the Atlantic 
ports beyond. So her wandering pickets 
have been taking fort-builders with them, 
and the forts they have built have 
changed hands more than once with 
some loss of life. 

Bolivia’s natural outlet would be to 
the Pacific, between the borders of 
Chile and Peru. But Chile and Peru, 
though they cannot agree where their 
own common frontier should be drawn, 
are agreed tlmt at least no Bolivian 
territory shali^ntervene between them. 
As to the Atlantic outlet, Bolivia and 
Paraguay have drawn up several treaties 
for the peaceful settlement' of their 
differences, but none of them has yet 
been put into operation. Their mighty 
neighbour, Argentina, has more than 
once offered her good offices. Spain, 
the mother of them both, has proffered 
her help. 

Reminders From the League 

The Pan-American Conference, was 
sitting at Washington when the guns 
began to go off, and it declared its 
readiness to do what it could. The 
Council of the League was also in session 
at Lugano, and sent pointed reminders 
of the obligation of the two Republics. 

In the end these influences for .peace 
made themselves effective, both countries 
accepting the offer of the Pan-American 
Conference to arbitrate. But it is very 
disconcerting that ill the midst of them 
all guns should go off and shouts for 
war should rise up in the old bad way, 
even between two countries of common 
race and common interests with vast 
undeveloped areas to keep them busy 
without coveting the land . of their 
neighbours. 


JEAN STERLING MACKINLAY . 

There is still time for those who have 
not been to London’s newest little 
theatre to find their way to the Rudolf 
Steiner Hall, near Baker Street Station, 
to see Jean Sterling. Mackinlay. 

Little ones or grown-ups, the)' are 
bound to enjoy it, for there is Dr. 
Dolittle’s Play ; there is King John’s 
Christmas by A. A. Milne, specially 
written for Miss Mackinlay, with a scene 
laid at the waxworks in 1850 ; there 
are folk-songs and nursery rhymes; 
there is Harcourt Williams; and there 
are—but what else do we want for a 
jolly afternoon ? The programme runs 
until January rg, and excellent it all is. 


THE CHILDREN’S 
HOUR 

And the New Book For It 

LONGFELLOW’S DAUGHTER 
PASSES AWAY 

It was . Longfellow’s Hour that the 
Editor of the C.N. had in mind when he 
gave his title to his new book this 
Christmas, and called it Arthur Mee’s 
Children’s Hour. 

He had in mind the time that Long¬ 
fellow loved, the time of the pattering of 
little feet and the sound of little voices: 
I hear, in the chamber above me the patter 
of little feet, 

The sound of the door that is opened, and 
voices soft and sweet. 

From, my study I sec in the lamplight, 
descending the broad hall stair. 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allcgra, and 
Edith with golden hair. 

It is a long, long time since Longfellow 
wrote these lines, and now the news 
comes that “ Grave Alice,” who was the 
oldest of the three and the eldest 
daughter of the poet, has just passed 
out of this world at the age of 78. Now 
she has joined that father who put her 
in the round tower of his heart : 

A nd there 'will I keep you for ever, yes, for 
ever and a day, , 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin and 
moulder in dust away. 

Arthur Mee’s Children’s Hour has 
hundreds of poems, rhymes, stories, and 
pictures. It has hundreds of tilings 
that children have loved a long, long 
time ; it has the nonsense that is the 
beginning of poetry, and wonderful 
poetry, too. It has little tales of the best 
friends we have, heroes, and kindly folk, 
and dear dumb things; and, of course, 
it has a host of pictures, like all the 
Editor’s gift books. It is published by 
Iloddcr & Stoughton at 7s. 6d. 


KING GFORGE 
America’s Tribute 

A well-known man had a letter from 
an American the other day which con¬ 
cluded with some remarks on current 
events, especially King George’s illness. 

“ One thing "has interested me,” said 
tlio writer, “ namely, that in the ample 
headlines of our papers ho is not re¬ 
ferred to as the King of England, but 
simply as The King. 

“ We, of course, would not wish to 
have any.king in America, but that way 
of referring to him, a little different 
from the usual way under such circum¬ 
stances, is significant" of America's 
sympathy.” 

It means more than that: it is a 
tribute to the man himself, so quietly 
devoted to his duty, so unassuming, so 
compassionate toward the sick and poor. 
One great American newspaper has 
said he is the model of what a con¬ 
stitutional monarch should be. The 
world respects him ; he is not only a 
king, but The King. 


THE CHRISTMAS RUSH 
What it Means to the Railways 

How vast is the organisation needed 
to cope with the Christmas and New 
Year traffic of our cities may be gauged 
by the demands it makes on one great 
distributing agency alone, the L.M.S. 

During Christmas .week . the L.M.S. 
carried two and a half million parcels; 
and at its nine London depots a staff 
of 1350 porters and clerks handled over 
50,000 tons of general merchandise 
from all parts of the world, including- 
171,000 chests of tea and nearly a 
million turkeys. 

In Liverpool 12 L.M.S. depots dealt 
with 35,000 tons of goods in the week 
before' Christmas.' In the' Manchester 
area seven depots dealt with 40,000 tons. 


THE SPIRIT OF 
WARTIME 

LET US RECAPTURE IT 

The Prince’s Appeal to 
the Nation 

HELP FOR WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN 

The first public act of the Prince of 
Wales, and his first public message since 
his remarkable journey from the African 
jungle to his father’s bedside, are both 
of very great interest. 

His first act was to associate himself 
with the national appeal for the out-of- 
work miners and their starving families. 
The Prince has become patron of the 
fund now being raised by the Lord 
Mayor of London, with the support of 
the Lord Mayors and Mayors of the 
whole country. 

The Prince’s first message to the 
nation is a noble one, and we print it 
here with all the greater pleasure 
because it ’is in the spirit the C.N. has 
been trying to spread since it was born. 
This is the Prince’s message to the 
whole country : 

Let us recapture the spirit of the War, 
when icc recognised every effort made by 
the Government as a new call to individual 
self-sacrifice. 

The Government have their duties, but 
each one of us has also the individual duty 
of shelving in practical ways our deter¬ 
mination. to alleviate suffering and 
rekindle hope among these distressed 
fdlmv-countrymcn of ours. 

A Government Grant 

The Lord Mayor’s Fund stood at 
nearly £200,000 when the Prince 
appealed to the nation, one cheque for 
£25,000 having just been received from 
the Chairman of the Anglo-Danish 
Society in London, Mr. F. K. Kielberg. 

The Government has made a grant of 
£150,000, but it is urgently necessary 
that something more than money grants 
should be given to relieve the terrible 
poverty now afflicting the lives of 
hundreds of thousands in the mining 
districts. The fact that the present 
situation lias been brought about by 
inexcusable bungling on every hand 
makes it all the more needful that there 
should be a warm outflow, of generous 
help on every hand. 

THE STORY OF 
A CHRISTMAS TREE 
From £25 to £17,653 

Forty years ago a few journalists 
decided to give a Christmas tree to a 
children’s hospital in Birmingham. 

They asked readers who were going 
to have Christmas trees in their own 
homes to send something to their fund, 
and they collected £25. 

There was a brave tree in the hospital 
that year, all gleaming with tinsel 
and candles and the most beautiful gifts 
the poor little patients ever had. 

Ever since then the newspaper men 
have collected for the Christmas Tree 
Fund, and last season the}' got ,£17,653. 
Of course, it is not all spent on toys ; 
about 10,000 pairs of boots and many 
warm garments arc provided. This 
year dinners were sent out to 131,398 
homes where there would probably have 
been only bread and margarine • but 
for the Christmas Tree hamper. Treats 
and playthings are given to the poorest 
children as well. The Christmas Tree 
Fund throws the light of its coloured 
candles into the darkest corners of the 
slums. 

How far that little candle throws its beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

Forty years ago the fund was only a 
candle, but it has grown from £25 
to £17,653, and now it is a very big 
light indeed, as big as a lighthouse, 
and as merciful, and it shines in a 
happier world. 


TROUBLE ABOUT 
A VEIL 

REVOLT OF AFGHAN 
TRIBESMEN 

King AmanuIIah’s Queen and 
Her Western Dress 

BRITISH LEGATION CUT OFF 

King Amanullah of Afghanistan, the 
well-travelled king who has been among, 
us this year and has gone home in¬ 
spired with the ideas of progress, is 
finding that it is easier to propose 
Western ways in a Mohammedan country 
than to get them accepted. 

So strongly do his wilder subjects 
object to some of them that they rose 
in revolt and, according to some ac¬ 
counts, marched from their mountain 
fastnesses near the Indian frontier and 
have attacked Kabul itself, the capital 
of Afghanistan. All communications 
were (jut off except by aeroplane and 
wireless, so that for many days Europe 
was in ignorance of what had really 
happened. 

Aeroplane Shot Down 

A British aeroplane which went to 
see what was happening was shot down 
by the rebels but landed safely, its 
occupants being allowed to enter the 
Legation unmolested. Messages were 
signalled to another aeroplane that all 
was well at the Legation, and the rebels 
have, given assurances that they have 
no quarrel with the British. 

It was said at one time that King 
Amanullah and his beautiful Queen 
Souriya had taken refuge in a fort, but 
■ it was afterwards declared that they 
were living comfortably in their palace 
and that the Afghan army was holding 
the rebels in check. 

What appears to have most angered 
the rebels and the Mullahs (the priests 
of Islam) who lead them was the de¬ 
cision of the Queen, with the King's 
support, to go about without a veil and 
.to give up the secluded life lived by 
Mohammedan women, an e.xample the 
King and Queen desired all their sub¬ 
jects to follow. This, said the .Mullahs, 
was a sin against Islam, and they de¬ 
clared the King an infidel for pro¬ 
posing it; 


THINGS SAID 

Get your scale of values right.. 

Headmaster of Stowe 

Nothing makes one fonder of friends 
than to have missed them for some time. 

Miss Sachvillc-West 

999 people out of every 1000 in every 
civilised nation want peace. 

Mr. IV. C. Bridge-man 
The loveliest countryside in the world 
is now crawled over by cars like mites 
in cheese. Mr. Humbert Wolfe 

A girl needs so little clothing now 
because she is completely wrapped up 
in herself. A witty old lady 

All one needs- to be enthusiastic for 
Prohibition is to remember the old days. 

An American visitor 

It is easier to smile.than to frown ; 
65 muscles work to- make a - frown, 
14 to make a smile. 

Kensington Medical Officer of Health 
Tlie Seven Lamps of Education are : 
worship, reverence, work, leisure, dis¬ 
cipline, obedience, service. 

' Headmaster of Winchester 

Humanity still possesses the barbaric 
virtues on a grand scale. It is time 
civilised virtues received more praise. 

Mr. J.B. Priestley 

An optimist is the fellow who takes 
the cold water thrown on his idea, heats 
it with enthusiasm, makes steam, and 
pushes ahead. From the Scout G.H Q. 
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RATTLING OFF 
THE MUSIC 

The Pace of the Musical 
‘ Masterpieces 

COMPOSERS WHO SUFFER 
FROM THEIR CONDUCTORS 

Attention has been called, and none 
too soon, to the manner in which 
masterpieces oi music are often played 
and sung today. It is a weakness of 
conductors to depart from what they 
condemn as the conventional, and to 
give new readings of classical pieces. 

Handel in particular suffers from this 
treatment. At the last Handel Festival 
at the Crystal Palace there were altera¬ 
tions and departures from custom which 
made many Handel lovers unhappy. 
More recently one of our famous 
military bands broadcast Handel and 
played the Hallelujah Chorus more as a 
galop than as a dignified, majestic 
composition for a multitude of voices 
and a multitude of instruments. 

Are not departures from the traditional 
such as these a defiance of the composer’s 
intentions ? It may be retorted that 
those who alter are as likely to be right 
as those who complain of the alterations. 
The fact is, as Sir Francis Champneys 
points out, that Handel’s works were 
regularly played and sung throughout 
his lifetime and for generations after 
his death. Performers and singers 
inherited a tradition created while he 
was alive and faithfully followed in the 
years which came after. 

Gilding the Lily 

His scores exist, and we know the 
way in which the works were performed 
by” our ancestors. Therefore it is not 
arrogance to maintain that tradition is 
right and that innovation is wrong. 
The question, then, is whether we are 
to have Handel’s works according to 
himself, or according to any unauthor¬ 
ised hand which chooses to edit and 
alter them, or according to the novelty- 
loving conductor who believes himself 
capable of gilding the lily and refining 
pure gold ? 

Those who have known Handel all 
their lives are content to take the works 
as they came from the brain of the 
masteri believing that, could they 
have been improved by other treatment, 
he himself would have chosen the way, 
and not left the task to the man who 
controls our musical destinies for an 
evening in the concert hall. 

A SECRET OF THE BUSH 
The Way of the lbibio Race 

From time to time we hear about the 
birth of twins in England, and to us it 
only means that the mother will want 
twice as many baby clothes. 

But if we belonged to the lbibio race 
and lived in West Africa the news would 
fill us with terror. We should say “ The 
gods are angry. The mother has com¬ 
mitted some fearful sin and we must 
drive out the sinner.” 

It is the custom to kill twins ; but 
the British Government has forbidden 
that. The people think the Government 
is very cruel to prevent them from trying 
to avert the curse. In places where there 
happens to be little fear that a Govern¬ 
ment official will get the news the babies 
are thrown out of the hut and left to 
die, and the mother is driven out of the 
village and forbidden to return. 

The people do not think they are 
cruel, any more than a' policeman 
thinks he is cruel for arresting a thief. 
They are doing what, they think right, 
and our officials cannot always compel 
them to do otherwise. The only way to 
stamp out twin- murder altogether is to 
persuade the people to believe in a God 
of Love instead of gods of Vengeance. 
Then in the jungle’s secret places there 
will be no more women driven weeping 
away with the cries of their babies ring¬ 
ing in their ears 


THE BIGGEST AIRSHIP YET 


GUTTER HOTEL 



R 100 as she will appear in the clouds. Sustained by five million 
cubic feet of gas, she is 709 feet long, and 130 feet at her widest point 



The Promenade Deck of the Airship 



A petrol tank of R 100, big enough to hold 275 gallons, yet light enough to ba lifted 
by one hand. The airship can carry petrol for a flight of 3500 miles at 70 miles an hour 

The first aerial event of 1929 will probably be the voyage of The great airship now approaching 
completion in the immense shed of the Airship Guarantee Company at Howden in York¬ 
shire. The story of the airship, which is as big as the Mauretania, is told on page 8. ' 


WHAT A MAN DID 
WITH IT 

Romance of a London Boy and 
the Business He Built Up 

FAITH OF JOHN PEARCE 

John Pearce. By Marguerite Williams. 
(R.T.S. 7s. 6d.) 

The gutters of London’s poorest 
streets are ugly things, but in them 
grows the invisible flower of courage. 

There is no end to the brave stories 
of the slums, yet never, we think, was 
one more gallant than the tale of John 
Pearce and his mother. 

A generation ago a man came to seek 
work in London. Before he found, it 
he had to suffer a terrible operation, 
before the discovery of anaesthetics. 
From the shock of that agony he never 
recovered. 

He had three boys and a heroic wife. 
She kept them all by stitching the tops 
of boots for nine- shillings a week. 
Often she was working nearly all night, 
while the sick man lay in one corner 
of the room and the children slept on a 
straw mattress laid over chairs 

A Gallant Fight 

They were always hungry; they 
could never buy any but old boots; 
they had hardly any schooling. But, 
in spite of these things, the poor home 
was scrupulously clean—and we shall 
see that the cleanliness of that room 
made John Pearce’s fortune. 

A birch rod hung over the mantel¬ 
piece. Each night Mrs. Pearce had a 
serious talk with her boys. She made 
them go to church regularly. Only too 
well she knew the temptation hunger 
would put in their way, and gallant was 
the fight she made to keep her boys from 
prison and workhouse. 

Mrs. Pearce won her gallant fight 
although she did not live to see the end 
of it. At nine John started work, 
putting in 13 hours every day except 
Saturday, when he did 15 hours, and 
getting half a crown a week. At 18 
he was a Covent Garden porter earning 
£1 a week, and giving two shillings to a 
mission which reclaimed burglars aud 
fed children in Southwark. 

The Gutter Hotel 

All round him he saw the misery 
caused by public-houses. Yet where 
else could a poor man go for refreshment ? 
The cheap eating-houses were filthy. 
John determined to provide working men 
with cheap food served cleanly. 

Marguerite Williams tells how he made 
a barrow from a ham box, painted it 
red, and called it the Gutter Hotel. At 
four each morning he was selling hot 
coffee and an inch-thick slab of new 
bread-and-butter for a penny. It was 
London’s first coffee-stall. 

The cheerful barrow made /1200. 
Then he opened a spotless shop, and 
Ramsay MacDonald, future Prime 
Minister, was one of those thankful to 
buy his fourpenny meals. He opened 
branches all over London. 

Success After Failure 

At 60 came ruin. He had been per¬ 
suaded to turn his business into a com¬ 
pany, and the other directors forced a 
disastrous course on him. He foresaw 
the crash, and by selling his shares at £3 
could have made £25,000 ; but he 
thought it dishonest, and he waited till 
they were only worth sevcnpence each. 

Then he set to work and made another 
fortune. Now he is 80. His sons carry 
on his huge business, but philanthropy 
keeps him busy. 

“ Thank God things are not what they 
were!” he says. London is a hundred 
times better than it was when his 
mother fought her lonely fight. 

“ I should have been a rebel,” says 
John Pearce today, “if I had lived 
in the slums without my mother.” 
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iOHN GALSWORTHY 

A VERY GREAT WORK 

The Six Novels That Picture 
the Life of an English Family 

BOOKS FOR POSTERITY 

To anyone who watches ill a spirit 
of hopefulness the yearly outpouring of 
English books, the most damping effect 
comes from the field of fiction. 

Never before were novels of the 
circulating library type so numerous. 
Never have they been less worth writing 
if judged by their average aim and 
quality. British fiction is almost as 
trivial (if that is possible) as the British 
drama. It seems to aim at being the 
sensation of a moment, without any 
thought of picturing life as it really is. 

Of a hundred modern novels, grant 
but five to be well worth reading and 
we should feel rich. This being so, we 
feel it a duty to comment on an example 
of fiction which shows respect for litera¬ 
ture, wide scope, serious purpose, and 
true art. 

The Forsyte Saga 

We are thinking of Mr. John Gals¬ 
worthy’s Swan Song, completing the 
scries of novels known as The Forsyte 
Saga. ' No more encouraging fact has 
emerged from recent literary history 
than that 80,000 copies of Mr. Gals¬ 
worthy’s novel have beeq, sold in a few' 
weeks; For Mr. Galsworthy’s books, 
like his plays, have qualities which in 
the general run of modern fiction and 
drama are notably missing. 

In the six novels that picture the 
Forsyte family around the life of Mr. 
Soames Forsyte, who dies in the 
Swan Song, w r e have a deliberate study 
of a section of English society. The 
author has meant from the first that it 
should be so, and he succeeds in doing 
what he planned. He produces social 
history in a narrow range, through the 
drawing of human character. We live 
in the family circle as naturally as if w T e 
had been born into it. We know each 
member of it better than they know 
themselves. The reader two or three 
generations hence will be able to say, 
" In this way lived a certain typical 
section of English society in the genera¬ 
tion that died off soon after the close 
of the Great War.” 

A Tangible Achievement 

The writer who has made possible this 
reading backward into past life has 
achieved something distinctly tangible. 
In a limited way he is a historian. 
Of course, the range of observation is 
very narrow. It could not be otherwise 
in such a detailed study. No British 
writer except Shakespeare, and perhaps 
Scott, has a social range that ap¬ 
proaches completeness. 

Dickens only really knew London; 
Thackeray the class seen in clubs; 
George Eliot the people observable 
during her Warwickshire life ; Charlotte 
Bronte those known to governesses. 

Delicate Literary Workmanship 

Mr. Galsworthy’s people are a limited 
section of Londoners in the kind of 
business that does not display itself. 
But his field of observation is wide 
enough to suggest life’s profundities 
though his circle may be described as 
almost entirely worldly. - 

And how delicate is his literary 
workmanship; how subtle yet how 
distinct his delineation of character; 
how vivid his presentation of every 
scene he puts before his readers. I11 
this compact series of novels an am¬ 
bitious plan is carried out with a com¬ 
pleteness which makes it a work of art. 
When we have such a novelist still with 
us the least we.can do is to acknowledge 
and rejoice ini Iris success. There are 
others that stimulate our hopes, but 
what are they among so.many ? , 


Morocco Draws 
Near 

By a Traveller from Waterloo 

The other day a lady got into. a 
carriage at Waterloo in which there was 
only one other passenger, a small boy 
of nine or so. Both had their suitcases 
labelled with the name of a little 
Wiltshire town. The child’s face was so 
keen and mischievous that the lady 
tried to sum him up. 

“ You are at school ? ” said she. 

" Yes, in the holidays too ! I’ve just 
been up to the dentist in London.” 

“ Why are you at school in the 
holidays ? ” 

“ Mother’s dead." The child’s face 
was grave. 

“ And your father ? ” 

" He’s in Morocco.” 

" Oh, dear!" The lady thought of 
that unknown land ; to her it suggested 
vaguely miles and miles of hot sands 
and morocco-clad books (how silly 1) and 
camels. Poor Englishman; sweltering 
perhaps among a lawless tribe on some 
strange errand. 

" Do you like lessons or play best ? ” 
asked the lady. 

** Play,” said the boy. Ins honest 
young eyes twinkling. 

“ I thought he was rather bad at 
work somehow,” the lady thought. 
“ What a worry for the poor father! 
Yet he is a dear little man." 

A Queer School 

.Then she got one of the surprises of 
her life. The boy suddenly opened his 
mouth and said: " Daddy findsMorocco 
very interesting nowadays. The French 
are making friends with the natives. 
They are rebuilding the villages that 
were destroyed by the wars. Meal has 
been given to the people to allow them 
to live, and seed has been given for 
sowing their fields, and beasts of burden 
to carry for them. Lots of new schools 
have started, but if you went to one of 
the old sort you’d see such a funny 
thing,” added the traveller in the grey 
flannel suit and school tie. “ Shall I tell 
you what ? It’s too odd for words.” 

" Please go on,” said the lady. 

” In a Koranic school, a school where 
the Koran is taught, you’d go into a very 
dark, long room. An old teacher would 
be there with a brown face, holding a 
long rod. Round him, swaying to and 
fro, are the chaps in cloaks and pointed 
hoods, chanting their bible, which is in 
literary Arabic that they can’t under¬ 
stand. It would be wrong to understand it. 
The long, wavy rod taps them on the 
head if they don’t go on repeating it.” 

A Dream Country 

" What did the French do about 
this ? ’’ 

“ They let it go on, but they have 
other and better schools that the children 
can be sent to if their Daddy likes,” 
answered the boy. “It’s all about it 
here," he said, and drew out from his 
pocket a letter in an envelope with a 
foreign stamp. 

“ I mean to go out to Morocco when 
I’m a man," he finished. Then he 
opened his magazine, plunged into a 
tale, and was surprised when the time 
came to get out, and the lady' leaned 
across to him and said softly; “ Thank 
you for making a dream country get 
quite real to me for five minutes.” 


A VERY KINDLY THING 

. Ceylon Remembers the 
Poppy Men 

The British poppy factory at Rich¬ 
mond has received a charming gift 
from, the people of Ceylon. 

It is a newblock-of flats which Lady 
Haig opened the other day', and it will 
house very comfortably four disabled 
men -employed . at the factory. The 
entire-., cost cf the flats is .covered by 
subscriptions from Ceylon. 


PARIS AND HER 
WATER SUPPLY 

Tapping a Lake From 
the Loire 

Under the .bed of the' Loire, between 
Nevers and Gien, some hundred miles 
or so to the south of Paris, is a great 
underground lake which is nearly two 
miles broad. 

Paris has only half the water supply 
she would like to have, and she proposes 
to tap this underground lake and bring 
its waters to Paris through an under¬ 
ground aqueduct 13 feet in diameter. 
The Municipal Council will buy a strip 
of land above the aqueduct all the way, 
so as to be able to watch over the purity 
of the supply. 

People in the Orleans district are 
opposing the scheme, which they regard 
as little better than theft from their river 
basin ; but Paris proposes to compensate 
them by building a dam, 150 feet high, 
above Roanne, making a huge new 
artificial lake which they say will give 
an even flow down the river, compensat¬ 
ing for all that is taken from the under¬ 
ground lake. 

The whole scheme will take six or 
eight years to complete and its cost is 
estimated at twelve million pounds. 

THE PITY OF THE POOR 
A Friendly Soul Among 
the Sparrows 

Here is an incident good in itself and also in 
the way it is related by the Hungarian reader 
who sends it to us. 

Crossing a street’in a Hungarian city 
on an evening of cold, driving rain, I 
noticed a poor ragged woman quickly 
pick up a crust of bread lying in the mud. 

Is it possible, I thought, that she is 
taking that dirty piece of bread home 
to her children ? She did not leave me 
long to such thoughts, for on the other 
side of the street was a public garden, 
and on passing a bush she slipped the 
piece of bread among its branches as 
stealthily as she had picked it up. She 
was saving for the sparrows what would 
otherwise have been lost, and she wished 
no one to notice what she was doing. 

She cannot be so unhappy after all, 
I thought, for a woman whose heart is 
so full of love for God’s little ones must 
have happy,. loving thoughts, however 
ragged her dress may be. And perhaps 
when she arrived home and sat beside 
her little fire she had a more pleasant 
feeling of warmth than some who sit 
beside better and bigger fires. 

PETER BLUNDELL’S 
SCHOOL 

Growing For 300 Years 

Some three centuries ago Peter 
Blundell founded a school which kept 
on growing till there was no room 
in the chapel for the boys. The other 
day the Bishop of Exeter dedicated an 
extension of the building. 

The chapel and the ground on which 
it stands belong by deed entirely to 
the boys. Between them they raised 
/3000, and old Blundell!ans, parents, 
and friends raised another ,-£300, so 
that the west-end might be prolonged 
by 30 feet, a 6o-foot tower be added, 
and a great memorial window set in 
the new wall. 

Old Peter Blundell is shown in one 
panel, the late headmaster in another, 
and famous old Blundellians in the 
remaining two, 

Mr. \Yykehani Chancellor, the archi¬ 
tect, lias set stone masks round the tower, 
portraying the King and Queen, Edward 
the Seventh and Queen Alexandra, Arch¬ 
bishop Temple, and some boys. The 
boys are meant to bo typical Blundellians 
of 1929, and they will surely interest 
Blundellians of 2029. . 


THE VILLAIN IN 
GREY 

A PLAGUE IN OUR MIDST 

An American Invader Driving 
; Out the English Squirrel 

GETTING INTO HOUSES 

By Our Natural Historian 

One of the sights in far seas which 
most shocks and sickens travellers is 
that of land crabs devouring alive the 
half-fledged sea-birds of the islands. 

Pictures equally grim and revolting 
have been witnessed in our English 
countryside this year. An Eton master 
has been telling of his experience in 
Burnham Beeches, where he saw a pair 
of grey squirrels in the act of eating a 
brood of almost fully-feathered young 
wood warblers in their nest. 

As we all . know, the grey squirrels 
are Americans. Brought over to our 
Zoo, they increased to such an extent 
that an overflow was liberated in 
Regent’s Park. There their tameness 
and their pretty ways soon made them 
popular pets. 

A Law of Nature 

In freedom the squirrels multiplied 
even more rapidly than in the Zoo, and 
they only obeyed a law of Nature in 
extending their domain. During the last 
ten or fifteen years they have spread far 
and wide through the Home Counties. 

As natives retreat and disappear 
before the advance of white men into 
new lands, so our English squirrels have 
been expelled by the victorious little 
Americans, not as the outcome of 
battle, but as sheep retreat before deer, 
as one species goes under to another in 
the way Darwin reveals in lfis law oi 
the struggle for existence. 

Our own natives have not been en¬ 
tirely guiltless concerning eggs and 
nestlings, but they were one of those 
unseen checks which keep species 
within bounds. This was notably so in 
the case of the wood pigeons. But the 
grey squirrels transgress all bounds. 
They have become as destructive as 
rats in poultry runs, where they kill 
chickens and attack grown birds. They 
have been seen to combine against 
rabbits, and the story of their robbing 
trees of their peaches and plants of their 
strawberries is old and long established. 

Havoc in a London Suburb 

People have likened them to a pecu¬ 
liarly destructive type of rat, and it is 
true that they have begun to invade 
houses. A specific example known is 
that in a suburb of the north-west of 
London, where the little animals found 
their way into spaces beneath the 
roofs of a series of cottages and quickly 
did £40 worth of damage. 

Kindness has let loose a plague in our 
midst. Squirrels are hard to woo and 
difficult to keep when they are English ; 
they are difficult to keep out and almost 
impossible to expel when they are 
American, bold and enterprising. On 
a very small scale they are reproducing 
in our midst the mischief that was 
caused years ago by the introduction of 
rabbits into other lands. E. A. B. 


A NEW WAY OF MAKING A HOLE’ 

A new way of boring a hole in the 
earth has been invented. It can be 
managed by one man. 

This borer makes a hole only an inch 
wide, but to,a depth of 30 feet, or, in 
soft-clay, even 50 feet, though it will 
not go, through rock. Thus a fine lawn 
may be pierced without being, dis¬ 
figured, -and borings brought up showing 
the composition of the under soil. 
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HOLDING BACK THE SEA 
Work for the Unemployed 

One of the questions which ought to 
be considered at once by the British 
Government is the conquest of the land 
by the sea that is constantly going on 
on parts of the eastern coast of England. 

The Essex County Council is consider¬ 
ing how the coast of the county between 
the outlets of the Rivers Colne, Black- 
water, and Crouch can be defended. 
This district is protected by sea walls, 
as Holland and Belgium are on the other 
side of the North Sea, and high tides 
from time to time break through the 
defences and flood the pasture lands 
inside. Recently there have been 71 
such breaches in this district alone, and 
8000 acres have been affected. There is 
a danger that 2000 acres may become 
marshland. 

The cost of making these lands safe 
is greater than the threatened localities 
can afford. What is needed is a wider 
scheme of defence and drainage, and 
cooperation from the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture. Much land has been reclaimed 
from the sea in various parts of England, 
more indeed than is in danger of being 
lost. If it is well that the country should 
gain land from the sea it is surely a duty 
to see that no land should be lost that 
can be defended. 

There are parts where the sea is resist¬ 
less, and other parts where its tendency 
is to retire. The sea itself takes in 
some places, and slowly gives in others. 
On such low coasts as this Essex district 
it can be held back ; and where that is 
possible it is the duty of the nation as a 
whole to join in the contest and prevent 
useful land from being flooded and lost. 

This is one of the useful forms of 
national work that might well be 
undertaken in these days of lack of 
employment. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Cochabamba . Ko-chah-bahm-bah 

Paraguay .... Pah-rah-gwy 
. Saskatchewan . Sas-kach-e-wan 

Witwatersrand . Vit-vah-ters-rahnt 


FRIENDS OF THE 
FLOWERS 
Let Them Grow 

The C.N. notices with deep gratifica¬ 
tion that several County Councils—as 
for instance, Worcestershire and Hert¬ 
fordshire—have recently passed a by¬ 
law making it an offence for anyone to 
uproot ferns or other plants growing in 
lanes, hedges, or commons. We trust 
that the by-law will be enforced until 
thoughtless destroyers are made to 
reflect on their wasteful folly. 

The wild flowers and plants of our 
hedgerows—" those liberal homes of 
unmarketable beauty," as George Eliot 
so well said—are features of our coun¬ 
try’s distinctive charm. Lovely in their 
native environment, these wild creations 
cannot be removed to live, nor do a 
tenth of the people who rudely spoil 
them even seek to transplant them. 
Their thoughtless flower-gathering is a 
sheer act of destruction, and it will go 
on until the law’s “ Thou shalt not ” 
stops it, and makes the plunderers pause 
and think. Then they will leave beauty 
for someone else to love, perhaps, after 
they have thanked God for it. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
Portrait by Reynolds . . . £ 13,125 

Portrait by Vandyck . . . £ 13,125 

' ‘ £8300 
£7560 
£7350 
£6620 
£4100 
£861 
£779 
£756 
£525 
£200 
£168 
£162 
£101 
£70 


Drawing by Turner 
Portrait by Titian .... 

Painting by Zoffany . ... 

Portrait by Canaletto . . . 

Bronze statuette, 5 th cent. B.c. 
Bullet-shaped kettle . . . 

William III tankard . . . 

16 th-century Flemish tapestry 
Pair of Georgian tables. . . 

Pair of Louis XV candelabra . 

Persian prayer-rug .... 

Set of silver chessmen . . . 

Charles I beaker. 

2 Stuart needlework pictures . 

Five pages of the original manuscript of 
The Pickwick Papers were sold for £ 7500 . 


A GOOD POINT BEFORE 
PARLIAMENT 
To Prevent Cruelty to Dogs 

Most people find it difficult to under¬ 
stand how anyone can be cruel to a 
child or an animal, and luckily such 
brutality to helpless beings grows less. 

Still, cases do occur. The offenders 
are punished, and if a parent has ill- 
used a child he loses his legal guardian¬ 
ship. If a man has ill-used an animal, 
however, it is not taken away- from him, 
and if he has killed it by starvation 
there is nothing to prevent him from 
getting another beast in its place. 

For this reason Lord Banbury’s 
Protection of Animals Bill provides 
that when the owner of a dog is con¬ 
victed of cruelty the court may', if 
it thinks fit, direct that the owner shall 
not be granted a licence for keeping 
dogs for such time as they may choose. 

It seems a sensible provision, and few 
people will quarrel with it. 


A ROMAN’S DISCHARGE SHEET 

When our England was only a Roman 
colony, and not at all a popular one, 
there came to it a Roman soldier who 
thought he would hate its fogs and 
marshes and blue-painted savages. 

But it seems that he found the savages 
not so blue as they were painted and 
the fogs not as black. We believe he 
fell in love and wanted to settle down 
in Britain for life. 

At any rate, he took his discharge 
here, and members of the Archaeological 
Society of Birmingham have just dug 
up his discharge tablet at Viroconium. 
It is but little damaged, and it contains 
the name of a Roman governor and of 
two legions hitherto unrecorded in 
Britain. 

It tells, too, that the soldier was dis¬ 
charged after honourable service: let 
us hope he lived happily ever after on 
an English smallholding. 


A VILLAGE MAP 
Know Where You Live 
INTERESTING EXPERIMENT 
IN OXFORDSHIRE 

Teachers, whether working in town 
or country, will be much interested, we 
feel sure, in the latest pamphlet pub¬ 
lished (at a shilling) by the Board of 
Education. Its title is Village Survey- 
Making, an Oxfordshire Experiment. 

It will equally interest the social 
workers who are now beneficially busy 
in brightening rural life and stimulat¬ 
ing civic feeling and local pride through¬ 
out the country. 

In a group of Oxfordshire villages, 
within fairly easy reach of Oxford, tlie 
teachers, with the assent and help of 
the Local Education Authority, and in 
cooperation with expert advisers on 
surveying, have interested their scholars 
in making maps of their village and 
using the maps as a foundation for 
acquiring various kinds of knowledge. 
A number of these maps, mostly drawn 
by the scholars, come with the pamphlet. 

It has been found necessary to have 
a separate map for a single purpose, 
such as' for giving the local names for 
all the fields; for recording the crops 
grown on each field ; for showing all 
the roads and buildings ; for studying 
the land on the surface and geologically 
beneath in relation to water supply ; 
and for locating all that is known of the 
history of the neighbourhood. But as 
the separate maps are on the same scale 
they can be superimposed on each other 
to have a composite effect. 

There can be no doubt that this 
practising of local surveying has a 
soundly educative influence. It brings 
the youngsters into a very real contact 
with varied branches of knowledge, 
and its influence on local feeling and 
civic pride will be considerable. This 
officially issued pamphlet is worthy of 
general attention. 
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The Illusion That Imperils 
the World 

T’he New Year has one great 
L task before it: it is for 1929 
to give peace to the world. 

When Sir Austen Chamberlain 
returned from his journey across 
the Atlantic in search of health 
he was suitably welcomed back by 
the British and American friends 
who, under the name of Pilgrims, 
try to keep warm the friendship 
between the two countries. 

Among the speeches was one 
by Mr. Houghton, the American 
Ambassador in London, which 
went straight to the heart of the 
problem that is perplexing the 
civilised world, namely, How can 
we live side by side in peace ? 

Everybody knows the world 
wants peace. And yet all the 
nations are armed more and 
more terribly with each year that 
passes. How comes this state of 
things about? 

Mr Houghton called the atten¬ 
tion of the self-deluded military 
nations to the fact that ex¬ 
perience has proved that it is 
not inevitable, it is not necessary, 
it is not even prudent. That ex¬ 
perience he finds along the 5000- 
miles frontier of the United States 
mid the Dominion of Canada. 

Along all that line there is not 
a single fort, a single warship, 
or a single soldier. Yet they 
have all been there, and when 
the forts and ships and troops 
were there wars were there. The 
presence of the means to do ill- 
deeds led to ill-deeds being done. 
The removal of the instruments of 
violence led to peace. With no 
weapons of war to appeal to, 
difficulties were settled by reason 
and not by violence, till. now 
nobody ever thinks' of using 
brute strength to decide between 
right and wrong. Suspicion has 
ceased ; people who once felt 
they needed protection live side 
by side in mutual safety and 
contentment, although they have 
.serious differences which lead at 
times to quarrelling. What has 
happened there is just what the 
nations need everywhere. 

Why does it not come to them 
everywhere? Mr. Houghton be¬ 
lieves that the democratic, self- 
governing people everywhere are 
so far obeying a general impulse 
toward peace that war is be¬ 
coming impossible. Against them 
is the play that is always being 
made on the fears of the people ; 
the cry Stand on your guard; and, 
above all, the reluctance to leave 
the old ways of doing things. 
The peoples of the world are 
face to face with each other. 
The future is theirs. Why should 
they not have final peace ? 

There is only one way before us 
all. We must trust each other 
and be unafraid. It has been 
the way of Galilee for nearly 
2000 years, and it is the way of 
Europe now and for all time. 


The Day’s Good Deed 

Qne more little story comes to us 
of this kind world. This time 
the good deed is from the top of a 
mountain. 

It was on Cader Idris in Wales, and 
it was a very hot afternoon when 
24 Scouts were in dire need of a cup 
of tea after climbing up the height. 
The Scoutmaster asked the price 
and found it sixpence, but, alas! 
24 sixpences were not forthcoming, 
and the lads turned sadly away 
Yet round the comer the angel was 
in waiting, for a lady’s voice was heard 
to say: “ Please let me give your 
boys a cup of tea,” and all was well. 
© 

From China 

jyjucii Eastern thought is sad, and 
* seems to say “ Life is full of 
suffering and injustice; therefore a 
wise man must desire death rather 
than rebirth.” But the whole of 
Asia’s wisdom is not so gloomy as 
that. China has given the world one 
proverb at least which is a rebuke to 
the pessimist; 

You cannot prevent the birds of 
sadness from flying over your head , but 
you can prevent them building nests in 
your hair. 

What a delightful scrap of philo¬ 
sophy, gay, impudent, and sunny as a 
crocus! The C.N. is grateful to the 
land of the Mandarins for sending us 
such an excellent bit of advice. 

. © 

Three Conquerors at Pevensey 

Those who love the loveliest coun¬ 
try in the world have been much 
gratified by the rise of public opinion 
against the insult to Pevensey. 

It was proposed, apparently with 
the goodwill of the Eastbourne rural 
authorities, to set up a great, slaughter¬ 
house for slaughtering about a hun¬ 
dred cattle every week close by the 
Roman walls that have stood at 
Pevensey for more than 700 years. 

Pevensey is one of our great historic 
places. It was there that, in the 
autumn of 1066, the Conqueror arrived 
with an anny of 25,000 men, and he 
arrived there to find himself in the 
shadow of the walls built by Caesar’s 
legions. There they stand today, the 
most impressive Roman legacy in 
these islands, and .Eastbourne was 
willing to turn this famous place into 
a wholesale slaughter-house. 

It is one of the good things that have 
happened in the last few years that 
proposals like this cannot survive 
publicity, but is it not an astonishing 
thing that they can still be made, and 
that moral energy must still be spent 
in fighting them ? 

There have been two conquerors of 
Pevensey in olden days—Caesar and 
William; now there is a third, for 
Joha Bull will certainly conquer the 
Eastbourne Rural District Council. 


The Singer in the Fields 

jyjosr of us have heard and loved the 
beautiful voice of the Temple 
chorister singing Hear My Prayer: it 
is like the music of the spheres. 

A C.N. lady who was in a Yorkshire 
lane the other day started suddenly 
on hearing singing like it. “ Listen, 
there is the Temple choir boy,” cried 
she, thinking some cottage gramo¬ 
phone was sending out its song. 

But it was not a gramophone ; it 
was not the Temple choir boy; it was 
a Yorkshire lad singing in the fields. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Jt is wonderful how, with the help of 
2 L O, we can hear a politician say 
nothing over a hundred miles. 

0 

J)ean Inge thinks that special railway 
compartments should be labelled 
Talkers. But they would prefer to get in 
those labelled Listeners. 

0 

yjR. Baldwin thinks that a General 
Election is like a visit to the dentist, 
Only it is not the 
dentist who supplies 
the gas. 

0 

A. newspaper re¬ 
ports that G.B.S. 
has nothing to say. 
And he has said that 
often. 

0 

A mother’s life is 
one long patch 
and mend. Always, 
in fact, hanging on 
a thread. 

0 

A C CORDING to a 
magistrate no 
motorist admits that 
he travels more than 
five miles an hour. 
Then he is the only man who underrates 
himself. 

0 

Jt will soon be true to say that an 
Englishman’s home is his garage. 
That is already where he puts his car-pet. 
0 

The buttonhole craze has spread to 
M.P.s. Pity they cannot wear their 
flowers of speech in them. 

0 

A gasometer at Egham can be seen 
for twenty miles. And distance 
does not lend enchantment to the view. 
© 

The Four Careers 

Jt seems that the Duke of York has 
had three interesting careers ; he 
tells us so himself. 

First he was just David’s little 
brother, then he became Elizabeth’s 
husband,, now he has become the 
princess's father. 

They are three interesting careers, 
but does he not forget the fourth ? 
We seem to have heard much of him 
as the very popular Duke of York. 

© 

News From the Country 

Jt seems that" there are still un¬ 
spoiled bits of our countryside, and 
those who know them are writing 
to The Times about them. But why 
tell? ' 


By Our Country Girl 

W hen the door is locked and 
bolted, 

When the curtained hours begin. 
Spite of locks and keys and 
shutters 

O, the hosts who enter in ! 

Little crooked goblin shadows 
Rest in every nook and stair. 
They will steal away with morn¬ 
ing 

To an elfin playground—where ? 

JsJext, the lightfoot dreams in¬ 
vade us ; 

You can never hear their tread; 
Never touch their snowflake fin¬ 
gers 

Though a dozen share your bed. 

Misty shapes of little children 
Sometimes seek a room below, 
Where there’s someone sitting 
lonely 

Who was little long ago. 

J_ast of all the prayers come 
flocking : 

Someone blessed us far away, 
And the blessing like an aiigel 
Comes to watch us till the day. 

J-Josts of prayers with . peacock 
plumage, 

Silver sandals, azure gowns, 
Shadows, memories, and musings, 
And the dreams with poppy 
crowns. 

No one hears invaders marching 
But they compass us about, 
Moat and wall and lock and 
shutter 

Cannot keep the night folk out. 
© 

Good Morrow 

You that have spent the silent night 
In sleep and quiet rest, 

And joy to see the cheerful light 
That riseth in the. East, 

Now clear your voice, now cheer your 
heart, 

Come help me now to sing ; 

Each willing wight come bear a part 
To praise the heavenly King. 

The little birds which sing so sweet 
Are like the angel’s voice, 

They render God His praises mete 
And teach us to rejoice. 

George Gascoigne 

© 

The Milkmaid 

What a dainty life the milkmaid leads 
When over the flowery meads 
She dabbles in the dew 
And sings to her cow, 

And feels not the pain 
Of love or disdain ! 

She sleeps in the night though she 
toils in the day, 

And merrily passeth her time away. 

Thomas Nabbes 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
Beltast Soout who received three 
guineas for saving life sent the 
money to a hospital. 

Americans have given £ 100,000 for a 
new hall in Heidelberg University. 
"yHE solicitors of Clerkenwell County 
Court have started a Poor Box 
with 24 guineas. . 

£)oncaster has started a club for 
.unemployed young men. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If well-to-do 
people always 
do well 
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IRISH BEAUTIES 

COINS TO KEEP AND 
COINS TO SPEND 

The Free State Comes to 
Yorkshire for a Good Thing 

THE IRISH BULL 

Often the C.N. has pleaded for a 
pretty penny, but hope deferred had 
almost made us abandon it till we read 
the news of the new Irish coins. 

It tells us how Ireland, able to begin 
at the beginning, has struck a new coin¬ 
age in which all the coins from the half- 
crown to the penny, and from the penny 
to the farthing, have been ennobled and 
made beautiful. Some are so fine that 
their owners will find it hard to part 
with them. 

When the Irish Free State decided 
that it should have a new coinage of its 
own it cast aside every prejudice except 
that of calling in an Advisory Com¬ 
mittee. But the Advisory Committee 
were men with ideas, and, beyond being 
advised that the Harp that once through 
Tara’s Halls the soul of music shed must 
find a place on one side of the coins, 
they were left to use their imagination. 

No Ancient Saints or Heroes 

First of all it was decided that no 
modern persons should appear on them. 
Then a clean sweep was made of 
ancient heroes and saints. St. Patrick 
and St. Bridget had claims, but as was 
explained by Dr. Thomas Bodkin, the 
Director of the National Gallery of 
Ireland, who had so much to do in 
making the coinage good, a peasant at 
the fair might have been tempted by 
the habit of centuries to spit on the 
coins for luck. Apart from that many 
pious Irish people would have bored 
holes in the coins to keep them as 
religious images. 

So the Irish saints will have no con¬ 
nection with pelf, and for other reasons 
such ancient, outworn symbols as round 
towers and sun-bursts, and even sham¬ 
rocks, were rejected. Who in England 
would have guessed that the shamrock 
as a symbol is only a hundred years old? 

Then the committee began to con¬ 
sider what they would have, and here 
their fertility of invention in thinking 
of the right things was as remarkable 
as their courage in rejecting the wrong, 

Horse and Salmon and Bull 

For the half-crown, the biggest, the 
most important of Ireland's coins of 
silver, they decided on the Irish hunter. 
It is one of the most noble of horses, 
strong, supple, with limbs that express 
its fleetness. 

The two-shilling piece is rather near 
the half-crown in size, so the designs 
must not look too much alike. On the 
face opposite to the Harp a salmon 
swims, and a salmon as it leaps is one 
of the sights of Irish rivers. It is also 
a famous fish in Irish legend. But it 
needed some courage to put a fish on a 
coin of the realm. 

The shilling ? The shilling has the 
Irish Bull. What Irish institution 
would be complete without it ? 

Hare and Hound 

The sixpence and the threepenny-bit 
(the threepenny-bit is valued in poor 
ould Ireland) have one an Irish wolf¬ 
hound and the other a hare. Hand¬ 
some creatures both; and if anyone 
should seek a forerunner for the hare in 
art let him remember that one of 
Diirer’s most beautiful drawings is of 
this timid creature with ears cocked up. 

Then came the penny and, as the 
C.N. thinks, the happiest thought of 
all. They have put thereon a hen and 
chickens. And why ? Because this is 
the coin that children rvill oftenest look 
on, and the thrifty mother will look 
twice at before she parts with it. The 
committee say, quite simply, that they 
thought it part of their duty to give 
pleasure to the children. 

The halfpenny and the farthing re¬ 
mained. The committee in their choos- 


Throwing the Brick at him 


T he good old, English custom of 
heaving half a brick at a stranger 
has of late fallen into disuse in our 
villages, in spite of the charabanc. 
The wireless may have lessened the 
suspicion of foreigners which is every 
villager’s birthright. 

Yet there seems to be some reason 
for reviving the practice of heaving the 
brick, or the slate, or the stone tile, 
at some of the newcomers who bring 
not only themselves and their families, 
but their houses with them. They will 
insist on building the houses they liked 


in their home town or its suburbs, 
instead of homes resembling those 
which have grown like trees or flowers 
in the landscape. 

In the Cotswolds the stone houses 
nestle as if to the manner born; the slate 
roofs of the Welsh hills, the thatched 
and red-tiled cottages of Kent, or Sussex, 
or Hampshire, seem not to have been 
built, but to have always dwelled there. 

Why not build others as tike them as 
possible in looks and character instead 
of spotting the countryside with a rash 
of pink shingles ? 


NEW COINS FOR OLD IRELAND 



These pictures show the animals and birds on the new Irish coins. The harp, which is on all 
the coins, is shown in the second example. See first column 


Continued Jrom the previous column 
ing had gone through the field, the 
river, the farm, the poultry yard—and 
had left out the pig. Think of that ! 
There was still room for it on the half¬ 
penny and, let anyone laugh at it who 
likes, we are sure it is a broth of a pig! 

For the farthings the Director of the 
National Gallery had a happy thought 
which came a little too late. After the 
woodcock had been chosen Dr. Bodkin 
remembered that long ago “ two spar¬ 
rows were sold- for a farthing.” He 
would have liked to put the spar¬ 
rows there. 

He was reconciled when he saw what 
a fine picture the artist-designer had 
made of the woodcock. And this young 
and successful designer of Ireland's coins 
is Mr. Percy Metcalfe, a Yorkshireman. 


There is something of an Irish bull 
in that, but it is not half so topsy¬ 
turvy as not getting Mr. Metcalfe to 
design some new coins for Old England. 

There is something of a story in the 
success of this young Yorkshire artist. 
In order that they might not be uncon¬ 
sciously biased, the committee choosing 
the coins had all marks removed from 
the models so that they might have no 
idea of their authors. They then took 
each coin in turn, considering all the 
models for each coin, and marking their 
choice. To them the authors of the 
models were quite unknown, and not till 
the committee had chosen the entire 
set of coins was the identity of the 
artist disclosed. It was then found that 
in every case the work chosen was 
that of Mr. Metcalfe ! 


LITTLE MAURICE 
FRANKL 

THE WONDERFUL READY 
RECKONER 

Infant Genius Who Toured the 
Capitals of Europe 

THE END OF IT ALL 

There are things which gain in value 
with the years that pass and things 
which lose. 

Fifty odd years ago there was a little 
Hungarian boy whom kings delighted 
to marvel at and whose portrait, flow¬ 
ing curls, velvet suit and all, was to 
be found in all. the illustrated papers. 

He was Little Maurice Frankl. 

His career as an infant prodigy began 
when he was four. His father had given 
him a penny and he had run joyously to 
the nearest grocer’s shop to buy himself 
a packet of sweets. To his disgust he 
was kept waiting interminably while 
the assistant made out, item by item, a 
rich customer’s monthly bill. At length 
his slender stock of patience snapped 
and, standing on tiptoe before the 
counter, he suddenly piped out in a 
shrill little voice the total sum the man 
was trying to add up. 

First Public Success 

He made a sensation, of course. The 
grocer himself came up and plied him 
with questions which were all sums, 
difficult sums in disguise; and he 
answered every, one of them correctly. 
That evening a deputation composed 
of the grocer, the schoolmaster, and the 
mayor of the town came to his father’s 
house ; and after he had been pulled 
out from under the bed where he had 
hidden in the belief that he was to be 
punished for some unknown offence he 
was told that he was an infant prodigy 
and that in the future h<j was to travel 
round the world and do sums. 

His first public success was at a 
country fair. Thence, after touring the 
provinces, he was taken to Budapest, 
Vienna, Berlin, Paris, London. In 
Vienna he was taken to the Court, and 
in the presence of the emperor, the 
empress, of princes and princesses, he 
juggled with figures which stood for 
all the regiments and companies in the 
army and all the men and officers, 
their pay and their equipment; giving, 
in three minutes, the correct answers U: 
sums which War Office clerks had 
puzzled their heads over for days. 

The Wasted Years 

He still remembers coming to England 
and being presented to the Queen. 

And then, quite suddenly, all these 
things came to an end. The infant 
prodigy ceased to be an infant, and his 
feats, wonderful though they still were, 
no longer interested the public. Young 
Maurice Frankl sank back into private 
life. And then it turned out that 
precious years had been wasted which 
should have been spent in study—years 
it was impossible to make up for. The 
grown man, lacking the necessary 
qualifications, found none but inferior 
careers open to him ; and his father 
had played ducks and drakes with the 
money that had flown in so easily. 

Qualities Which Endure 

So now, after a life of struggle, 
penury, and hardship, the pampered 
darling of the public of long ago 
working in a pawnshop. 

But anyone who watches him at hi( 
work, and notes the kindly twinkle ol 
the grey eyes under the twitching eye¬ 
lids and the affection which the un¬ 
fortunate people who leave their be¬ 
longings in his care seem to feel for him, 
will come to the conclusion that, though 
arithmetic and fame pass, Uncle Frankl, 
as he is called today, has qualities which 
endure, and are - all the better for the 
mellowing influence of time 
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A New Rider for the Clouds 

THE WONDER TO BE LAUNCHED IN 1929 

Yorkshire Gives the Greatest Ship Yet 
to the Aerial Fleet of the World 

A MIRACLE OF CRAFTSMANSHIP WORTHY OF A GREAT NAME 


A DISAPPEARANCE 

A STORY AND AN APPEAL 

The Shadow That Fell Upon 
a Happy Day in Saskatchewan 

THE BLOODHOUND 

A very sad, mysterious human story comes 
to the C.N. from Elrose, in the west central 
part of Saskatchewan, and it ends with a 
request for help. The writer is Mr. J. S. Bale, 
and his address is Elrose P.O., Saskatchewan, 
Canada. Here is the story. 

A farmer in that neighbourhood, Mr. 
Hamilton, went out with his family in 
his motor-car, fifteen miles from his 
home, to pick saskatoons, a small blue¬ 
berry growing on low bushes. Their 
destination was a hilly stretch of wild 
country where the berry bushes grew 
on the sides of deep ravines. The party 
consisted of Mr. Hamilton, his wife, a 
daughter aged eleven, a son aged nine, 
and a wee laddie, Eddie, aged two and a 
half years. A neighbouring farmer also 
drove up in his car about the same 
time_to the berry patch. 

A Sudden Rainstorm 

After they had all been picking the 
fruit a while a sudden rainstorm drove 
them to their cars for shelter. They 
were near the cars for two hours, having 
their lunch and waiting for the bushes to 
dry before they again'began to pick* 
the fruit. Mrs. Hamilton and the elder 
children began picking first, while the 
two men, with whom Eddie remained, 
finished their pipes. Then little Eddie 
said he would go to his mother, who was 
in full sight. 

When he was gone his father went in 
the opposite direction, and picking went 
on quietly for half an hour. Then Mrs. 
Hamilton called to her husband and 
asked if Eddie was with him. 

Thousands in a Vain Search 

He was ndt with him, and the father 
replied that he had gone to her. But he 
was not with her. Nor was he to be seen 
or heard anywhere. Some walking and 
others in the cars, they searched the 
whole neighbourhood around, but 
neither by sight nor sound could they 
discover the little fellow. 

Help was sought from the people 
living nearest to the place, and in a 
couple of hours forty were searching. 
Before nightfall the searchers numbered 
a hundred. The next day several 
hundreds, with many horses, were 
spread over the whole district around 
examining every nook and bush and 
pond, and finally the searchers num¬ 
bered thousands, tramping in orderly 
columns in all directions. An aeroplane 
joined in the search, and a bloodhound 
was brought from Edmonton. 

All was in vain. The child was lost 
in July. Since then all the corn in the 
neighbourhood has been cut, and no trace 
of Eddie has been found anywhere. The 
mystery of his disappearance is unsolved. 

A Public-Spirited Request 

Our correspondent adds : “ In the 

last ten years many children have been 
lost for a time, and some have never 
been found. The bloodhound had not 
a fair chance, for he was not put on the 
trail for several days, nor until heavy 
rain had washed out the scent. But if 
those wonderful dogs were available at 
short notice such heartrending losses 
might be prevented. And if my story 
should appear in the C..N. I wonder if 
any reader could send me a pair of 
unrelated bloodhound puppies from 
England, and I would try to establish 
them in every considerable town in our 
province.” 

We gladly pass on his saddening story 
and his public-spirited request. 


We are building two new British- 
airships, the Air Minister told us the 
other day, that will almost certainly beat 
the German Zeppelin which has crossed 
the Atlantic and come back again. 

The C.N. has been to see one of these 
great ships of the air, now nearly ready 
in its vast cradle by the Yorkshire 
moors. It is at Howden. 

This little town has twice been famous 
in our history. It was famous when 
its wonderful old church was built 
centuries ago, and still the traveller 
who loves beautiful things lingers long 
in this great place, especially in the 
little garden of ruined loveliness outside 
the walls. Wc found an old lady of 
eighty sitting in this church who spends 
a little time there every day. “ I should 
like to die here,” she told the C.N. 

A Monarch of the Skies 

And now Howden is famous once 
again as the birthplace of- the biggest 
airship that the world has seen so far, 
an astounding monarch of the skies 
of which great things are being dreamed. 
It is built for the Government by the 
Airship Guarantee Company, of which 
Commander C. D. Burney, C.M.G., is 
managing director, and it is expected 
that before many weeks are past the 
great doors of her house will be thrown 
open and she will sail the sky to prove 
once more that the human mind can 
dream a dream and make it true. 

We wish the Government would give 
this airship some great name, something 
-fine like some of the names of our great 
ocean ships. Australia has a monoplane 
with a fine-sounding name, The Spirit of 
Australia, and our language is rich in 
imagination for these things. Why not 
call our new airship the King Alfred, or 
perhaps Excalibur ? At present it is 
called Rioo ; but no poet will ever write 
about it with that name, and if it justifies 
its faith it cannot live in memory as a 
letter and a number. If we have faith 
in airships we should name them. 

She is coming to life, this great ship, 
where she should be fitly commemorated, 
for the spirit of History has a sanctuary 
at Howden, in the East Riding. Here 
Old Roger of Howden, close confidant 
of Henry the Second and friend of 
Thomas feecket, passed his closing days 
and wrote his Chronicle. From a 
niche in an outer wall of the ancient 
market-hall his statue stands, as if to 
peer forth on to the green and silent moor, 
where, four miles away, mysteriously 
enshrouded in a fortress of concrete 
and corrugated iron, there is approaching 
completion a wonder greater than even 
his quaint and ready pen described. 

Where the Giant is Housed 

Remote, repellent, and grim, with not 
a peephole open to observation, there 
rises from the plain round Howden a 
huge building nearly 200’ feet high. 
The great doors leading into this place 
weigh, with their concrete blocks, 
hundreds of tons, and they lead us into 
a vast hall covering eight acres of land, 
all enclosed and roofed. The interior 
is ribbed with steel girders, like half a 
dozen Forth Bridges in the making; 
the whole is so vast as to make its 
fleet of motor-cars look like little black 
boxes, and its men to appear as far-off 
marionettes. 

It is an important fort, where all the 
processes of mechanical construction are 
carried out; a study where mathema¬ 
tical genius has worked out formulas, 
tested them, and embodied them in 
metal and timber and fabric. It is as 
one vast, all-embracing magnet, which 
has drawn together millions of metal 
parts and assembled them in the frame¬ 
work of an airship bigger than any that 
has as yet been up into the clouds. 


Of this eight-acre building the airship 
occupies half. She is slung, as in an 
aerial dry dock, between iron girders, 
the most astonishing picture of man¬ 
made magic that the eye can behold. 
At first sight the brain refuses to believe 
the witness of the senses. The spectacle 
is too huge, too massive, for credibility. 
No, we think w_e must be dreaming of 
Gulliver in Laputa. 

Yet it is all true ; we are greeted by 
the friendly hand of one of the most 
capable of all our airship men, and we 
set out on a voyage, step by step, 
through the course of construction of 
this wonderful ship. Never did Gulliver 
see, never did Jules Verne imagine, any¬ 
thing like this. She is over 700 feet 
long, longer than many famous streets; 
she is 133 feet high in the centre; 
she carries six Rolls-Royce engines in 
three handsome gondolas, each slung 
beneath the ship. She can hold 23 
tons of petrol in her tanks. She will 
carry a hundred passengers and be 
navigated by about forty officers and 
men. When she takes the air she will 
weigh 150 tons and will be able to take 
us to India, with only one rest near 
Cairo, in less than four days. 

The Margin of Safety 

Fifteen internal gasbags will hold the 
five million cubic feet of gas which are 
to hold this great ship up in the heavens, 
giving her such a surplus of lift that 
one or two balloons could be deflated 
without affecting her safety. One engine 
would be enough to drive her slowly, 
but she has six ; the margin of safety is 
such that if we could figure One as the 
point of security the airship has a 
margin of Five to spare. Sufficiency 
for needs and safety is generously multi¬ 
plied, so as not only to deserve, but 
almost to command, success. 

Next to what seems perfection of 
design, this great ship’s secret of success 
appears to lie in the wonderjul metal 
duralumin, which is aluminium mixed 
with an alloy by a secret chemical pro¬ 
cess. Duralumin gives the maximum of 
strength with the minimum of weight. 
The beams of the airship, hundreds of 
feet long, are hollow tubes, immense to 
the eye yet so light that one hand will 
lift them. It is astounding to touch one 
of these great metal tubes and find that 
we can pick it up. They are capable of 
very powerful resistance, and are made 
from spiral ribbons of duralumin for the 
whole of their length, very much as in 
idle moments we can make little tubes 
of paper by twisting a narrow strip round 
and round a pencil, the binding being 
fixed by millions of duralumin rivets. 

Like a Sea-Going Vessel 

Three such tubes, braced together 
with a lattice of metal supports, form 
each beam, and a series of beams make 
up the ribs and girders of the great 
structure. How these girders are com¬ 
bined to build the body of the airship, 
how they are strengthened and stayed 
by thin wire cables, each cable with a 
breaking strain of perhaps ten tons, 
and how the immense fabric envelope 
is proofed outside against damp, and 
inside against the rays of the Sun, are 
all beyond ordinary understanding. 

Having seen the parts of which the 
ship is made, we enter the airship by a 
gangway and find ourselves as in a 
seagoing vessel. There are cabins for 
the passengers to sleep in and cabins 
for the officers and crew. There is a 
dining-hall in which, when dinner is 
ended and tables are removed, passengers 
may dance to music picked up from 
Europe or America. 

Dramatically interesting are the navi¬ 
gation and wireless rooms. The captain 
is in touch with his crew and with all 


the Outer world, and regulates the course, 
height, and speed of the ship as if he 
were on the bridge of an ocean liner. 
If all goes well, perhaps he sets a 
speed of 70 miles an hour, which takes 
him. to India in four days. But if diffi¬ 
culties come, and he wishes to increase 
his height more than the elevation 
apparatus permits, he touches a lever 
and empties a ballast tank of water, a 
second or a third tank if necessary, or 
all'12 tanks. For each emptying of a 
tank a mechanically-operated tablet.falls 
from' a perpendicular . to a horizontal 
position—a diary in metal of the air¬ 
ship’s doings. 

In the Case of Storm 

If still more buoyancy is needed, thq 
captain can empty the 250-gallon con¬ 
tents of a petrol tank. In the case" of 
a storm he will have wireless warning. 
Sea storms advance generally on a 200- 
mile front: the commander of this great 
airship, having received his warning, 
could, if he chose, sail right round the 
storm, leaving it, we may imagine, lash¬ 
ing itself to increased fury at the escape 
of its prey! Wireless keeps the com¬ 
mander true to his course; wireless 
warns him of weather changes. Naviga¬ 
tion should cause no difficulties. The 
airship men can know a hundred times 
as much about coming weather as we do. 

There is mechanical wonder, there arc 
comfort and luxury, and there is sur¬ 
prising beauty, in this giant of the air. 
As we view its interior, with its graceful 
tracery of netting and wires, we seem to 
be looking at some colossal cobweb 
spun by a benevolent'Titan of spiders, 
while the ship itself, seen from midway 
to the end, presents at the end a picture 
as of some delicate rose window in a 
church. We may not now be able to 
match on Earth the dream-like loveli¬ 
ness of the old cathedrals, or even of 
Howden’s ruined Chapter House close 
by, but here is a cathedral of the air, 
as vast and wonderful in its way as 
Westminster Abbey or York Minster, 
and with something of that beauty which 
stirs the senses as we walk down the 
nave at Ely. 

A Modern Columbus 

Strength, lightness, speed, and beauty 
are blended in this astonishing thing. 
From its promenade decks, enclosed 
so that we may sit talking without a 
touch of nervousness, passengers may 
see the world racing by beneath them 
at the rate of over a mile a minute. 
On their first voyage they will know 
that they are piloted by a modern 
Columbus, served by the very men who 
with mettle and metal have built the 
ship, and that she is the product of one 
of the greatest engineering firms in 
the world, built in commission for the 
British Government. 

Howden’s great ship is the latest 
word in airship building. Her builders 
believe that failure is impossible, and 
we who are looking on feel, after a 
few hours in their company,_ that they 
are right; Success seems mathematically 
certain. Are they satisfied, then, with 
their work ? Most certainly not 1 

Dreams of the Future 

“ We must hope and believe that this 
thing will go on,” said the dreamer and 
creator of this ship to the C.N. “ We 
dream of yet larger ships, of sailings to 
America every day and round the 
world in regular order, all for peace in a 
peaceful world.” We leave the aero¬ 
drome with this confidence ringing in 
our ears. It is a wonderful prospect, and 
we cannot but believe it will be realised. 
Here is the opening of the new era, the 
era of great liners of the aerial ocean. 

If old Roger of Howden were alive 
to write down the story in his chronicle, 
his good goose quill would surely catch 
fire with the glow of his words. The 
men who have done this thing think it 
nothing miraculous: it is all in their 
day’s work, they say, a case of trying 
and trying till the thing comes right. 
But old Roger of Howden would fee? 
about it as we do : he would find it hard 
to believe his eyes, for this thing that 
has happened since the C.N. was bom is 
one of the astonishing events of our age. 

Pictures on page j 
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AN OLD MAN LOOKS 
FORWARD 

HIS FORTUNE FOR THE 
YOUNG 

Dreams of the Past Coming 
True in the Future 

A SACRED TRUST 

When the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, Captain FitzRoy, opened the 
new headquarters of the British Institute 
of Social Service the other day there 
were several distinguished speakers. 

They included a famous administrator 
in Sir Herbert Samuel, a distinguished 
professor in Dr. G. B. Gooch, two great 
economists in Sir George Paish and Mr. 
Graham Wallas, and a brilliant indus¬ 
trial chief in Mr. F. W. Goodenough, 
chairman of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company. All these men had assembled 
to pay their tribute to the work of 
organising and coordinating public social 
activities which the Council is doing 
under the direction of its chairman, 
Mr. Percy Alden, who was for many 
years a distinguished member of the 
House of Commons. 

Great Gifts for Boys and Girls 

But among them all there stood out 
one other speaker, a man in his ninety- 
first year, but erect, clear of voice, 
bright of eye, steadfast of mind, and 
generous of heart, who told, without 
affectation or self-consciousness, the sim¬ 
ple story of why he is devoting his 
fortune to the young people of the future. 

His name is Halley Stewart. The C.N. 
has already told the story of the Halley 
Stewart Trust. Mr. Stewart is a very 
rich man, one of the great creators of 
the cement industry. Speaking in that 
pleasant library in Gordon Square he 
made light of giving the greater part of 
his great fortune for the education of 
ambitious boys and girls. He explained 
that he had made full provision for his 
family, but that left a lot of money over, 
money he had earned in business but 
which he regarded as a sacred trust, as 
he felt that in making it he had been 
helped by'good health and good fortune. 

The Halley Stewart Trust, which he 
has created, will bring in from £12,000 
to £14,000 a year, and the money is to 
be devoted to the same uses as the 
Stapley Trust, which is housed in the 
same building, and administered partly 
through the British Institute of Social 
Service. Mr. Stewart spoke of his deep 
admiration for Sir Richard Stapley, 
whose career was so much like his own, 
for Sir Richard came as a poor country 
boy to London, and left £250,000 to help 
boys and girls to a better education. 

Work of the Stapley Trust 

In ten years the Stapley Trust has 
spent £60,000 on 1400 boys and girls. Of 
these, 234 have gone to Oxford, 200 to 
Cambridge, nearly 400 to the University 
of London, and 160 to other universities, 
while over 80 have been trained as 
doctors. Among the distinctions won 
have been nine first classes at Oxford 
and 48 at Cambridge, while last year the 
two great poetry prizes at the old 
universities, the Oxford Newdigate Prize 
and the Cambridge Chancellor’s Medal, 
were won respectively by a girl and 
a boy for whom the Stapley Trust 
made a university career possible. 

No wonder this splendid old man 
desires to emulate the work of Richard 
Stapley. We remember him long ago, 
in the full vigour of his manhood, plead¬ 
ing for better life and a happier world, 
and nobly he. is carrying out in his old 
age the dreams of his youth. 

When You Go By Bus 

Do not throw your ticket in the street. 

Drop it in the Bus. 


A FARMER KING 

Growing Prosperity in 
an Ancient Land 

5000 MILES OF ROADS 
IN MESOPOTAMIA 

The country of Iraq, as we must un¬ 
happily now call the old land of Meso¬ 
potamia, is honoured with a king who 
is a keen farmer. 

He feels that the land is one of his 
people’s greatest' possessions and by 
his own example he encourages the 
adoption of modem methods for its 
cultivation. In his estates near Bagdad 
he has recently given a demonstration 
of modem machinery and has taken 
the first steps toward .forming an 
agricultural society to foster cooperation 
and thus increase general prosperity. 

Evidently it is pushing ahead well 
if we may judge by some of the figures 
given. The revenue of the country is 
now nearly three times as great as 
under Turkish rule. Cotton-growing, 
one of its vital industries, shows an 
increase from 60 bales produced in 1921 
to a number which will probably exceed 
the official forecast of .4000 bales for 
last year. A system of irrigation 
has been carried out so that the mileage 
of canals has extended from 88 to 691. 
Communications by road and rail have 
grown apace ; 120 miles of new railway 
have been laid down, and the length 
of roads available for motor traffic is 
now some 5000 miles. 

Motoring to Bagdad 

There has been in existence for some 
time a wonderful motor-service running 
across the desert to Bagdad, as the 
C.N. has already described, a piece of 
daring due to private initiative and 
lately assisted by the Government. The' 
number of passengers travelling by this 
route in 1927 needed only another 
score to reach a total of twenty thou¬ 
sand, more than double the record of 
two years earlier. 

The great industry of Iraq which 
chiefly interests English people is, of 
course/oil. A very satisfactory account 
is given of steady progress in this. 


A WORD TO THE DEAF 
Too Many Things Advertised, 

The National Institute for the Deaf 
has just issued an appeal to (not for) 
deaf people. 

Every day, says the Institute, deaf 
people are spending their scanty sav¬ 
ings on instruments which, they hope, 
will enable them to hear. Very often 
they prove quite useless, and sometimes 
they are harmful. But the advertise¬ 
ments are so persuasive that more and 
more deaf people go on buying them. 

The Institute asks deaf people to 
consult an ear hospital before buying 
one of these devices, and in any case 
not to purchase one without two or 
three weeks' trial. 

It must not be imagined that all aids 
to hearing are useless, but it is certain 
that they cannot help every sort of 
case, and they can never cure serious 
deafness. Moreover, the Institute de¬ 
clares the prices asked for them to be 
unnecessarily high. 

WHAT WE CAN ALL DO 
A Case For Public Opinion 

We consider that legislation should 
be passed to prevent performances by 
animals which involve cruelty in any 
form, but we would point out that the 
public has it in its own power to dis¬ 
courage and to prevent these perform¬ 
ances by refraining from patronising 
places . of amusement where they are 
permitted. 

May we appeal as strongly- as we can 
to the general public to demonstrate 
practically to owners and managers .of 
places of amusement that such forrits of 
entertainment offend -against -public 
decency ? The R.S.P.GA. 


TRAVELLING ABOUT 

The Ups and Downs 
On the Way 

By a Correspondent Just Back 

The most depressing moment of my 
stay abroad was (I don’t mind telling 
the C.N.) when I heard a young New 
Zealander in a hotel lounge in Paris say 
deliberately : 

“ Yes, I saw six bulls killed in Spain 
at a place where they rehearse for bull¬ 
fights. Some took a good while to die.” 
Then, in a drawl: " I should never 
choose to watch it for pleasure. The 
Spanish ladies and children enjoyed it.” 

After this I did not forget the un¬ 
comfortable vision till, in Tangier, I 
came upon a storyteller. Blind, with a 
long beard and noble features, he sat in 
the market-place with about thirty 
men squatting round him in the sun. 
He held their interest absolutely with a 
crooked finger and with a voice that 
was rich and sonorous. He was blithe 
and satisfied in the telling ; the audience 
were carried right away from their own 
lives and destinies in the hearing. What 
a marvellous resource for the teller and 
for those who heard ! 

A Happy Enthusiast 

The fit of depression came on again 
slightly while staying at a hotel in Nice 
where there seemed to be only bored 
people staying, bored men servants hover¬ 
ing round the door, vacant and listless. 
The whole atmosphere seemed to whisper 
" You must spend ; but you will obtain 
nothing.” 

But that was forgotten, too, in a 
hasty trip into Provence. In the first 
ancient town to which I came, I found 
a magnificent collection of locks and 
keys and knockers, all collected by one 
man. With what energy and obvious 
delight he collected them could be seen 
by the cataloguing and arrangement of 
all this fine material. Two years before 
his death this happy enthusiast with a 
'hobby gave his precious possessions to 
his native city; but he visited them 
constantly. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

Birmingham people have nearly 
£10,000,000 in their Municipal Bank. 

Coventry is saving £400 a year by 
automatic road signals. 

In Glasgow passengers may travel 
23 miles on the trams for twopence. 

Hadrian’s Wall across the North of 
England has been taken over as a 
national monument. 

A Friend of Children 

Miss Eglantyne Jebb, one of the 
founders of the Save-the-Children Fund, 
has died in a nursing home in Geneva. 

The Bishop’s Pullets 

Pullets belonging to the Bishop of 
Southwell laid their first eggs on the 
day he opened a local poultry show 1 . 

Watling Island's New Lamp 

A new lamp has just been completed 
by Messrs. Chance of Smethwick to 
shine on W'atljng Island, near the West 
Indies, with 700,000 candle-power. 

Eric Liddell of Edinburgh 

We hear that Eric Liddell received 
his degree of Bachelor of Science at 
Edinburgh University and not at Glas¬ 
gow, as stated the other day in the C.N. 

One and One are Two 

A Glasgow woman announced her 
intention of paying' for a new lifeboat 
for the National Lifeboat Institution. 
Within a few hours someone else in 
Glasgow arranged to pay for another new 
lifeboat. 

The Wireless Pictures 

A Johannesburg engineer has picked 
up the first radio pictures that have 
been received . in South Africa. The 
first was a toy monkey, and the portraits 
of an engineer and a singer followed. 
The pictures are supposed to have come 
7000 miles.' ; ' 


BIGGEST THING 
THE EYE CAN SEE 

A COMPLETE UNIVERSE 

Wonders of the Great Nebula 
of Andromeda 

COUNTLESS WORLDS AND SUNS 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

During these dark nights it is possible 
to get a glimpse of a so-called nebula of a 
type very different from the Great Nebula 
of Orion, described last week. It is 
in the Constellation of Andromeda, 
almost overhead in the evening between 
6 and 7 o’clock ; but the sky must be 
very clear and dark with neither Moon nor 
the glare of artificial lights anywhere near. 

Then an oval patch of faint misty 
light will be easily and distinctly seen 
in the position shown on the star-map. 
This region of the sky lies between the 
W formed by the five stars of Cassiopeia, 
which are slightly to the north of over¬ 
head, and the planet Jupiter high up in 
the south. A large triangle of stars will 
be seen as shown, and, a little way to the 
right of Nu, the luminous cloud of the 
Andromeda Nebula. 

- It occupies an area of the sky about 
twice the apparent size of the Moon, but 
the central and most luminous portion. 
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Where to find the great nebula in Andromeda 

that just visible to the naked eye, appears 
much smaller. 

Now this so-called nebula is by far 
the most distant object in existence 
coming within reach of naked-eye vision : 
we can see nothing so far anywhere else 
without the aid of a telescope, for that 
pale light has been at least a million 
years travelling at the terrific pace of 
186,300 miles a second across the vast 
abyss of space ere it enters our eyes. 

This nebula is also the most colossal 
object that the naked eye can gaze upon 
and grasp as a whole, 'for it is an entire 
universe ; one that is far beyond the 
utmost limits of our universe, which 
includes the Milky Way and all the 
visible stars together with the Great 
Nebula of Orion, described last week. 

This, by the way, is a true nebula, 
and constitutes but a very small part 
of our universe ; but that in Andromeda 
is called a nebula only because it appears 
like one and was at one time thought to. 
be a nebula. 

Millions of Suns 

In recent years the revelations of 
great telescopes, photography, and the 
analysis of the nebula's light have shown 
conclusively that what appears as a 
nebula is actually composed of many 
millions of suns in every stage of stellar 
evolution, and therefore there must bo 
countless myriads of worlds, satellites, 
and comets with unquestionably every 
form of life and every conceivable thing 
that goes to make a universe. 

All these suns are seen to be arranged 
in vast streams which roughly radiate 
from a dense central nucleus, where they 
are congregated in much greater num¬ 
bers and with immense masses' of 
nebulosity The whole produces a spiral 
effect, inaicating what terrific forces 
are operating to hurl these colossal suns 
and tlieir systems into the outer regions 
of space in whirling streams, and yet so 
perfectly balanced and held together 
that each sun has its appointed course 
and not a molecule is lost. 

Upward of a million such whirling 
universes of suns and worlds are now 
known, most of them at distances far 
beyond that of the Andromeda Galaxy, 
and all whirling, together with our own 
Galactic Universe, at terrific speeds 
through tirhe and space. _ G. F. .M. 
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HONOUR CLEAN 


The Mystery of 
the Junior Cup 

CHAPTER 29 

The Price 

taggered by such a rejection of 
a chance for which almost any 
other youngster would have given 
his head nearly, Ripshank eyed 
Hendry blankly; but after a mo¬ 
ment, instead of expostulating and 
demanding reasons, he motioned 
to St. Pierre and Anning to slip 
out and leave them. And, as soon 
as the door was closed on those two 
amazed persons, he looked as un¬ 
comfortable as young Hendry 
looked, but after humming and 
hawing and clearing his throat he 
attacked the obstacle, which he 
thought he had guessed. 

“ I see what it is,” he uttered, 
his eyes on the floor. " Er-—-now— 
don’t you mind what I’m going 
to say, Hendry, will you ? There’s 
a bit of expense—er—in turning out 
at Stamford Bridge, especially if this 
year the sports are held out of term.” 
So far Ripshank got haltingly. 
Then he paused, and raised his eyes. 
“ Well, look here, young Hendry. 
I’ll stand all the exes. I'd like to." 

He had remembered how close 
things were with this youngster at 
home, and rejoiced to be able to 
cut the knot of the difficulty. 

“ And, of course,” he completed, 
" we needn’t tell anyone else.” 

' The reply he received was to 
stagger him for the second time. 
For, instead of flushing, the young¬ 
ster turned quite white, and instead 
of mumbling some confused words 
of grateful acceptance he gave a gulp 
and made a noise in his throat, and 
responded with a look of such 
piteous helplessness that Ripshank 
hurriedly averted his own gaze. And 
then in a voice which was almost a 
whisper replied : 

" It isn’t that, Ripshank. It 
isn’t that. I can’t enter.” 

This might haVe been too much 
for Ripshank’s patience if he had not 
perceived the youngster’s genuine 
distress. Alive to this, he ex¬ 
claimed in a friendly tone: " Why, 
man! What’s gone wrong with 
you ? ” and waited the answer. 

When no answer except that same 
piteous look was - forthcoming he 
turned his back on Hendry and 
began to think hard. 

It wasn’t any business of his, he 
reflected, if the youngster was in 
some trouble ; that was his own 
affair. And it wasn’t his business 
either to force his confidence; if 
young Hendry liked to tell him all 
well and good; if he didn't he 
was entitled to keep his own counsel. 
It might be something at home ; it 
might have nothing to do with the 
school; at anj' rate, it had nothing 
to do with him, Ripshank. 

" Do you care to tell me what is 
the matter ? ” he asked. 

Young Hendry stood dumb. 

Ripshank pondered again. Well, 
he wasn’t inquisitive. Nor was he 
disposed to overrun his authority. 
He might compel this youngster. 
He daresay he could. But did it 
suit his inclination or dignity to 
exercise any compulsion ? Against 
a slacker, perhaps yes. But not 
against this chap. This keen little 
kid—he remembered their chat in 
the library. 

‘ At last he pronounced, " All right. 
Perhaps you’ll change your mind, 
Hendry. If you do you can come up 
and tell me. That’s all. Clear off." 

Ripshank had dealt with him 
gently ; uncommonly gently. Young 
Hendry realised this, and went off 
heavy-hearted. The more so, it may 
be, for Ripshank’s forbearance, 
which made him look so churlish 
and so ungrateful. 

It had come—as he had been 
expecting and dreading. It had 
come—the price he must pay for 
holding his tongue to save Major. 
It had come, this last price by which 
alone he could make reparation, 
not to Randall (as yet) but to his 
own conscience. 


Told by 
Gunby Hadath 

His mind turned back to those 
torturing perplexities of last term, 
when, reeling under the first shock 
of Major's treachery, he had sought 
for a way of reconciling his own 
silence with the paramount duty of 
keeping his honour intact. 

His first thought had been that 
perhaps he might square the ac¬ 
count by owning up and facing the 
worst when the Cup was recovered. 
But then he had seen that he must 
go farther than that. 

He must go much farther. 

Although not in the actual 
possession of a prize which did not 
belong to him, in a sense he was. 
And it was this which had pointed 
him to the road he was seeking. 
Until he had restored the Cup and 
put himself thoroughly straight he 
must abstain from entering for any 
competition to which a prize was 
attached. Be it sport or work, until 
he had put himself straight he ivould 
never enter for anything that carried 
a prize or reward. 

A .self-denying ordinance? Not 
in that light had young Hendry 
looked at it; nor as such did he 
look at it now. Self-denial produces 
a glow; but he felt no glow, nor 
flattered himself that he was doing 
a fine thing. No;, he looked on it as 
a plain obligation of honour, and he 
looked on himself as doing the only 
thing. It seemed to him there was 
nothing else he could do, to keep 
his hands clean. 

Yet now and then he had sur¬ 
prised himself wondering slightly 
whether he would have found out 
that only way unless his familj^ 
motto had been what it was ? My 
honour stands on my own actions, 
not on those of others. 

He had been dreading the 
moment when he must fulfil this 
bond with himself. If Major—if 
only Major- 

But rvhat was the good ? His 
cousin, had failed him again. Like 
a bolt from the blue had arrived 
Ripshank’s offer and the very 
chance for which he’d have given 
his skin- 

And here was the consequence. 

“ But how can I help it ? ” young 
Hendry told himself fiercely. “ I 
can’t help it. I must play the game 
with myself.” 'He might almost 
have said, “ I must play the game 
with my motto.” 

So, in due time, many of East- 
borough's Present and Past made 
the pious pilgrimage to London and 
Stamford Bridge, and, while the 
drums and fifes from Whitgift 
discoursed rousing strains, they saw 
St. Pierre win the Hurdles and 
Ripshank the Half—a Half in 2 
minutes 2 seconds, nearly record 
for these sports; and they cheered 
Winging Ann to the echo for his 
third in the Steeplechase. But, fix 
their field-glasses as they might on 
the far side of the ground where 
the three Junior events were so 
numerously fought, these anxious 
people from Eastborougli never 
succeeded in detecting their colours 
carried to triumph; though Randall 
won his heat in the two-fifty yards, 
and many agreed that with a 
fraction more pace he must have 
done better than come in fourth in 
the final. 

“ A pity,” was all the comment 
that Ripshank made afterwards. 
And the bystanders thought he was 
alluding to Randall. But Winging 
Ann and St. Pierre knew his 
thoughts had been elsewhere. 

Of course it leaked out eventually, 
as such things will, when this sort 
of conversation began to be heard : 

“You know that kid in the School 
House who won the Junior Run ? ” 
-‘‘Oh—Hendry. Yes; I remem¬ 
ber. What about him ? ” 

“ They say that Ripshank be¬ 
lieved he could win the Junior 
two-fifty at Stamford Bridge and 
told the kid to train for it, . And he 
didn’t ; he wouldn’t. The)’ say 
he’s got some grouse on, so point- 
blank refused. Rum, isn’t it ? And 
cheek, don’t you think so ? " 


" Cheek ! Rather 1 I never heard 
such a thing. What did he do in 
our own sports ? " 

" He didn’t go in for them. He 
wouldn't go in for them, though 
chaps egged him on. -Naturally the 
School House kids tried to compel 
him, but the sullen young beggar 
wouldn't. At least, that’s what 
they say.” 

" A bit of a tail yarn, isn't it ? ” 
But it’s true all the same.” 

This was when the summer term 
had come round. 

CHAPTER 30 

Summer Again 

I_I aving gone so far and at so 
1 * much cost to himself, it was 
not likely that Hendry would 
recede now although his cousin’s 
promise had not been redeemed 
and although he himself was still 
keeping the affair from his father. 

He had grown very tired of 
appealing to Major, to be met with 
the same kind of story every time : 
that any time now, in a week, in a 
fortnight, quite soon anyhow, his 
cousin would get the Cup back 
somehow or other; and when he 
protested “ You’re only putting me 
off. Major,” the answer he received, 
not brutally given but given with 
the steady insistence of fact, was, 
“ Well, what can I do ? And what 
can you do but wait, Hendry ? 
You can’t show me up now. You’ve 
waited too long ! There’s nothing 
to do but wait till we’ve got back 
the Cup.” 

Then Hendry would flash, “ You 
know quite well I wouldn’t wait, 
and wouldn’t have waited a minute 
at the beginning, if it hadn’t been 
and wasn’t for your sake.” 

As the first biting edge of terror 
is gradually dulled in the mind of 
a man who is stricken by some 
mortal disease, so the edge of young 
Hendry’s horror at his disaster had 
been dulled by the process of time 
and the daily routine. He sank 
back into a state of gloomy dejec¬ 
tion, allowing his false position to 
prey on his mind, or unable, in 
more accurate terms, to expel it. 
It came between him and his work ; 
between him and his games. Try 
as he would to forget it all for 
awhile, it came back afresh and 
stationed itself in the midst of those 
other thoughts which he had delib¬ 
erately summoned to eject it. 
When he woke up in the morning 
it would return to him. It would 
spring at him directly he laid down 
a book. It would wait for him when 
he had lost himself in Ms work. 
It haunted him at all times, this 
feeling of being an impostor. 

But now the summer term had 
come he set out to subdue this. 
He took himself to task and he 
made two resolutions. One was 
outwardly to show no signs of his 
trouble ; the other was to crush 
down his miserable brooding. 
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He remembered his father telling 
him once how some pHlosopher had. 
remarked that every real man 
should consume his own smoke. 
He supposed this to mean—and 
indeed his father had said so—that 
no manly man would allow his 
secret troubles to reflect them¬ 
selves, or react, upon the persons 
around them, that, on the contrary, 
he would lock them in his own 
breast and take care that they 
didn’t distress other people. 

On this pattern, then, he meant, 
and earnestly meant, to behave as 
his own natural self once more 
with the others, not to moon and 
withdraw himself in the fashion of 
last term, but to enter freely into 
the life of his dayroom and, in par¬ 
ticular, to throw himself with gusto 
into the cricket. 

That would help him, too, to 
crush down his miserable brooding, 
to escape the haunting spectre of 
his false position. And so the one 
thing - dovetailed into the other ; 
resolution number one would help 
with resolve number two. 

But immediately he tried to put 
this into practice he found an 
obstacle which he had not antici¬ 
pated. He might have expected 
it, perhaps, this general cold 
shoulder which he met with from 
the youngsters of his own house 
and from a considerable part of 
those in the other houses. Nobody 
is sent to Coventry nowadays (if 
ever they were outside the pages of 
fiction), but people can be quietly 
made to understand that their 
society is not as prized as it was. 

Having risen, it was easier for 
Hendry to fall; or easier for him 
to detect that he had fallen. His win 
in the Junior Run had made him 
so popular for a time, and caused 
so many of those a little older-than 
himself to be eager to go about 
with him, that now he must have 
been as blind as a bat to mistake 
the difference displayed in their 
attitude toward him. 

It was after a manifestation one 
day of this attitude, which left 
young Hendry smarting indeed but 
persistent, that Mr, Poland, The 
Maypole, who saw so much more 
than ever he mentioned and said 
so much less than most people, with 
twice their effect, had Hendry into 
his study to discuss last term’s pro¬ 
gress and remind him of what was 
expected of scholarship boys. And, 
this done, Hendry thought he was 
finished with, and was going, when 
the Maypole said “ Wait a minute ” 
and, stretching a hand out, pulled 
his pipe toward him and reflec¬ 
tively filled it. But instead of 
striking a match he laid the pipe 
down and smiled at Hendry in an 
inquiring fashion. 

“ Are you hitting it off with the 
other fellows ? ” he asked. 

But he did not embarrass young 
Hendry by waiting for an answer. 
He said very quietly, “ The other 
fellows didn't like it when for some 
reason or other you refused to run 
in our school sports. And, Hendry, 
I’m not surprised that they, liked 
it less when you refused, as they 
say you did, to try to get a place in 
our team for the Stamford Bridge 
Sports. You know your reasons 
best and I’m not going to question 
you, but I’m going to tell you rather 
a subtle truth, Hendry.” 

The Maypole had spoken without 
any note of rebuke and his eyes 
were searching Hendry’s eyes with 
grave kindness. 

“ This is it, Hendry, and you’ll 
discover it as you grow older.” If a 
boy at school sets up opposition 
to the masters he doesn’t neces¬ 
sarily sacrifice his popularity.” 

The gentle voice had paused ; the 
shrewd eyes grew graver. 

“ But, Hendry, a boy who opposes 
liimself to his fellow-boys has 
never done himself any good by 
it. There are reasons, sometimes, 
that may justify a boy in standing 
out against popular opinion, but 
generally that is a sound piece of 
working philosophy.” 

Young Hendry lingered. But the 
Maypole was lighting Ms pipe. 

“ That’s all. Good-night, Hen¬ 
dry," he uttered. 

“ Good-night, sir.” 

And Hendry went out. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 

The French Newton 

K To one questions that Isaac 
*■ ' Newton holds the first 
place among the world’s mathe¬ 
matical discoverers. He re¬ 
vealed the influence, or law, that 
makes the Solar System a unity. 

But France has her own genius 
who, later, completed Newton's 
discovery, as far as it could be 
completed by knowledge that 
was available a hundred year 3 
ago. He applied Newton’s First 
Law in much fuller detail, with 
added proofs. 

This great Frenchman was an 
instance of a man starting from 
a humble position, but with 
genius as his outfit, and succeed¬ 
ing uniformly throughout his 
whole life. Born in rural France 
on a little farm, he was noticed ■ 
locally for his childish sharpness, 
and was educated in expectation 
of his becoming great. 

At the age of 18 he appeared 
in Paris, after having already 
taught mathematics in a mili¬ 
tary school, and was almost at 
once made professor of mathe¬ 
matics to the Paris military 
school. By the time he was 24 
he was becoming known through¬ 
out Europe as one who was 
carrying 'the bounds of know¬ 
ledge farther and farther. 

His discoveries by calculation 
made much clearer the relations 
between the Sun and the mem¬ 
bers of the Solar System (the 
Earth, Moon, and planets) and 
their mutual relations. In short, 
he explained what he called The 
Mechanism of the Heavens. 

Too much honour cannot be 
given to this notable Frenchman 
for his genius as a mathematical 
astronomer, but as a man he was 
not all that could be desired. He 
was very ambitious, and his 
ambitions went far beyond the 
work he was best fitted for. He 
was an ardent politician, and 
aimed at being a practical ad¬ 
ministrator. First he was a 
strong Republican. Then, when 
Napoleon became the French 
dictator, he was all for Napoleon. 
When Napoleon, who had made 
him a count, failed he voted as a 
Senator for his dethronement; 
and, later, notwithstanding his 
former Republicanism, he played 
his cards so cleverly that the 
Royalists made him a marquis. 

He was also accused of using 
other people’s discoveries in 
his books without distinguishing 
them from his own, so that ad¬ 
miring readers gave him more 
credit than he deserved. But he 
did deserve credit for the way in 
which he displayed knowledge 
(his own or other people's), and 
impressed the public mind. In¬ 
deed, he was President of the 
French literary Academy. 

He it was, 
too, who first 
suggested the 
nebular theory 
by w hi ch 
modern science 
explains h o w 
the planets 
and moons 
were formed 
from the central Sun. Here 
is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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THE BRAN TUB 

What Is It ? 

The first is in straw but not in 
hay, 

The second’s in night but not m day, 
Tiie third is in low but not in high, 
The fourth is in sad but not in sigh, 
The fifth is in breeze but not in blow, 
The sixth is in fire but not in glow, 
The seventh’s in rain but not in hail, 
The eighth is in steam but not in sail, 
The ninth is in nose but not in eye, 
The tenth is in crust but not in pie, 
The whole is a place that is barren 
and drear. 

You may find its name from the words 
given here. Ansx:et next week 

How X-rays Got Their Name 

JN 1895 Professor Rontgen, a 
German scientist, discovered a 
form of radiant energy - which was 
named after him, though he himself 
gave the rays the name by which they 
are now popularly known, X-rays, 
X standing for the unknown. The 
rays in some points resemble light, 
and in other points differ from light- 
rays, one of the most striking 
differences being that they penetrate 
solid bodies, such as flesh, wood, 
and iron. 

Hidden Birds 

pur consonants in the squares and 
vowels in the circles. When 
this is done correctly words are made 
in all the vertical columns, reading 
down, and the second and fourth 
horizontal lines make the names of 
two large, birds. 



Definitions of the words to be 
made in the vertical columns are: 
1. Division of an army. 2 . A flower. 
3 . O.'d. 4. A conveyance. 5- Nip. 

6 . A large sea. 7 . To glitter,, 

Answer next week 

Do You Live at Axminster ? 

puis word has a simple derivation, 
meaning as its name plainly 
implies tire monastery on. the River 
Axe. Originally the town must have, 
been the site of an important monastic 
establishment, round which the town 
grew up. 

A Word Square 

PfiE following clues indicate four 
words which written one under the 
other will make a square of words. 
Each word, of course, has four letters: 

Residence. Tiling used for cooking. 
Repair. Terminations. Answer next week 

Magic Arithmetic 

_^ff. you good at arithmetic ? Even 
if you are not, here is a series of 
multiplication sums which can be 
dene just as quickly as the figures can 
be written down. 

Write down the two rows of figures 
that follow: 

142S57 

32G45 

Then ask a friend to choose any 
single figure in the second row and 
tell him that you will multiply the 
top row by that figure and give him 
the answer immediately. 

This is how it is done. Let us take, 
for example, the figure six in the 
second row. The top row multiplied 
by 6 gives S57142 as the answer, and 
all that is necessary to arrive at this 
result is to begin writing out the top 
row at tiie figure immediately above 
the number chosen and on reaching 
tiie end of the row carry on at the 
beginning until all have been written 
down. This applies to any of the 
second row which may be chosen and 
in each case the. correct answer will 
be given. 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Mercury, 
Venus, and 
Uranus are in the 
South-West, 

Jupiter is in the 
South, and Mars 
is in the South- 
East. The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may be seen 
looking South at S a.m. on Tuesday, 
January S. ■ 

Upside-Down Drawing 

pn is little game will cause consider¬ 
able amusement at a party. 
Everyone in turn attempts to draw a 
square with its diagonals by seeing 
only the reflection of the drawing in 
a mirror. Someone holds a sheet of 
paper or card over the hand of the 
person who is drawing. 

It sounds quite easy to draw a 
square and the diagonals in this way, 
but it is most confusing when only 
the reversed reflection of the hand can 
be seen. An easy way to make the 
drawing is to use the mirror only to 
find where the lines begin, and then to 
transfer the attention to thehandwhich 
is hidden for the direction of the lines. 

Something About Nothing 

The Mystery 

\ handless man- a letter did write.; 
The dumb dictated it word for 
word ; 

It was read by one who had lost his 
sight; 

And deaf was he. who listened and 
heard. 

The Solution 

It was nought that the handless man 
did write ; 

And nought was read by his dumb 
compeer; 

It was nought that struck on the blind 
man’s sight; 

And nought on the deaf man’s ear. 
For one and the same, as we all well 
know, 

Are a cypher, and nought, and the 
letter "O. 

tci On Parle Franeais 



Le radeau La hifcou L’arc-en-cisI 
Le naufrageest seul sur le radeau. 

Le hibou me regarde de soi\ oeil rond. 
L’arc-en-ciel parait apres la pluie. 

Musical Pairs 

new way of playing musical chairs 
. may be called musical pairs. 

Each boy chooses a girl partner, 
and chairs are placed round the room 
in twos so that they are clear of the 
wall. The players form a ring and 
march round in front of the chairs 
while music is played. When the 
music stops each pair must sit down 
on the chairs nearest to them. 

Great fun is caused by one partner 
getting on to one of a pair of chairs 
without the other. The pairs who 
have not been successful in getting 
properly seated must go out of the 
game. Of course, one pair of chairs is 
removed after each round. 

Changeling 
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4 Change the word Coat into Hook with 
only three intervening, links, altering one. 
letter ,at a time and making a common 
word with each change. The pictures will 
help you. . Answer next week 
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Jacko Has No Luck 

Doou Jacko was feeling rather sorry for himself. He had 
A managed to catcli a severe cold, and, as Mrs. Jacko 
said, it had “ gone to his chest.” 

“ I shall keep him in bed a day or two,” .she told Belinda. 
“ A cold ought not to be neglected.” 

Jacko quite agreed; he thoroughly enjoyed the first day in 
bed. But the second was a bit of a bore. When Mrs. Jacko 
wouldn’t even let him get up on the third day he was indignant. 

“ I want to play football this afternoon,” he said crossly. 

“ Football indeed ! ” cried his mother; turning pale at the 
very idea. “ It would be the death of you ! ” And she -tucked 
Jacko up in bed more tightly and put a big poultice on his chest. 

Jacko groaned. He was getting desperate. And he would 
probably have given everybody the slip and crept out of the 
house if Chimp hadn’t come to see him that afternoon. 

“ Now then, only five minutes. Chimp,” said Mrs. Jacko 
warningly. “ I don’t want Jacko excited.” 

But five- minutes was quite enough to excite Jacko. No 



Dr MERRYMAN 

Music—and Good Music 
Jf there is one thing Mrs. Newrieh 
does pride herself on it is her 
piano-playing. She continued playing 
one day while talking to a friend. 

“ I hear that you are very fond of 
good music,” she said. 

“ Oh, that’s quite all right,” 
said the friend. “ Please continue.” 

Money in the Bank 



“ Throw it out of the window,” said Jacko 

sooner had Airs. Jacko left the room than Chimp dived into his 
pockets and brought out package after package. 

“ Just look what I’ve got! ” he said, grinning with delight. 
“ Toffee, peppermints, coconut-ice-” 

“ And barley sugar,” said Jacko, grinning from ear to ear. 
And they both began munching. 

But suddenly Jacko looked alarmed. “ I’m not supposed 
to have sweets,” he said. “ The Mater will collar the lot.” 

“ Well, let’s hide them,” said the practical Chimp. “ Quick, 
under your pillow ! ” 

“ That won’t do,” said Jacko. “ The Mater’s sure to look 
there. She’s fearfully suspicious.” 

Suddenly his face brightened. “ Here, Chimp, give me a 
handkerchief out of the drawer,” he said. 

Chimp looked rather puzzled. And when he saw Jacko 
making a neat parcel of the sweets inside the handkerchief he 
was completely mystified. 

“ Of all the silly dodges ! ” he exclaimed.. 

“ Wait and see! ” said Jacko with a grin. “ Here, throw my 
old poultice out of the window. I’m going to have a new one ! ” 

When Mrs. Jacko came in the room soon after, Chimp said 
Good-bye and slipped away without making any fuss. 

Mrs. Jacko looked very pleased when she saw Jacko’s peaceful 
expression. “ Clump seems to have cheered you up,” she said. 

“ He has,” replied Jacko, smiling. 

But the next minute his smile faded. Airs. Jacko was wonder¬ 
ing if the poultice were still hot. 

“ Let me feci it,” she said ; and when she did she had the 
shock of her life. 

Alas ! for poor Jacko, the game was up. 
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A Charads 

go soft to tiie touch, and so gentli 
tiie stroke, 1 

That few by my first are offended ; 
Tumultuous my next, it may justice 
provoke, 

And many the lives it has ended. 

These parts, when combined, discover 
my whole, 

The. glory and pride of a nation ; 

His name'is writ,large on honour’s 
brave roll, 

For worthy is he in his station. 

Answer next week 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

The hedge-sparrow is.heard whist¬ 
ling. The common bunting’s 
note is heard. The pansy is found in 
blossom in sheltered situations. Red 
dead nettle and groundsel are begin¬ 
ning to flower. 


Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week.- The day¬ 
light grows longer each day. 


“Why throw your penny.into 

That drift i ” said SniptoSnap. 
“ Your conduct needs explaining. 
You very reckless chap ! ” 

“ Not reckless,” Snap responded, 

“ And mine’s no. foolish prank. . 
r just want to be certain 
I’ve money in the bank l ” 

Ploughing the Wrong Way 

A. traveller on an Atlantic liner 
was very interested in another 
passenger who seemed quite out of 
place at sea and, in fact, was obviously 
a farmer. 

“ Very rough this, morning,” said 
the first, by way. of opening the con¬ 
versation. 

“ Yes,” replied the farmer; “but it 
would not be nearly so bad if only the 
captain would keep in the furrows.” 

Misunderstood 

JHE artist had been working for 
some hours. ' • 

“ Oh, what a beautiful landscape ! ” 
said a lady who stopped in passing. 

“ Do you really think so?” queried 
the artist. “ It’s not a patch on the 
original, though,” he added modestly. 

“ I meant the original,” said the lady, 
as she turned to go. 

Safety First 



This poster has been issued by the 
London Safety First Council. 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Croat Word Puzzla 
. Here is the 
answer to last 
week’s cross 
word puzzle : 

A Word Square 
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An Acrostic 
A 1 1 o Y 
H e b E 
AustraliA 
Porte R 
P i n T 
Y a h o O 
N o v’ A 
E e L 
W a 1 L 


An Enigma 
Tomorrow. 

Circular Tours 
Chrysanthemum, 
Amaryllis, Gera¬ 
nium, Fuchsia, 
Daisy. 


An Alphabet 0 ! History 
Urban II, Vercingetorix, Wallen¬ 
stein. Xenophon, Ypsilanti, Zeno. 
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Ths Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for 11 s. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15th of each month, is posted anywhere except 
Canada for 14 s. 6 d. a year; Canada, 14 s. See below. 


A STRANDED LINER • PUNCH AND JUDY • JACKETS FOR DOGS 





Winter Ration®—One of tne finest herd® of deer in Britain is that in Windsor Great Park, 
so familiar to thousands of summer visitors. During the winter food is not so plentiful} 
and when the ground is covered with frost the deer, are provided with hay. 


The Celtic on the Rocks—The 21,000-ton White Star liner Celtic is probably the biggest 
vessel that has ever run ashore on a British coast. Here we see the giant ship as she lay- 
stranded on the rocks at Roches Point, Queenstown. 



A Quaint Street—Inhabitants of this street in Essen must 
come out-of-doors to go upstairs to bed, for the houses, 
which are very small, have no indoor staircases. 




Punch and Judy—The popularity of Punch and Judy and dog 
Toby is as great as ever. These quaint characters appeared 
in a play presented recently by some schoolboys at Clapham. 


Woollen Jackets for Dogs—These two white West Highland 
Terriers, which were seen at a dog show in London,'were very 
proud of their little woollen jackets. 


Off to a Party—English children sometimes attend fancy* 
dress parties in Eastern costume. Here are two smart little 
Japanese boys who went to a party in Western dress. 


Two Big Cats—Although these cats are so large they are 
only babies. They are a tiger cub and a lion cub and are 
seen enjoying a game at the London Zoo. 



Down Among the Fishes—This remarkable scene is from Florida, where a little lady washable 
, to pose among the fishes long enough for this photograph to be taken. 


Coming Home From Work—The Tower Bridge in London is being repainted. Here we sea 
workmen walking down one of the’huge suspension chains after finishing work. 


BRITAIN AS THE STARS MAY SEE HER-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY 
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